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Introduction 


A SMALL revolution is on in the technical processes in libraries. Librarians 
are reaping the benefits of co-operation made possible by standardized 
and simplified methods in ordering, cataloging, and processing library ma- 
terials. Thanks to Library of Congress and Wilson cards and to professional 
education for librarianship, peculiar local classification and cataloging prin- 
ciples and practices have been dying out. 


Amazing advances in card reproduction equipment and techniques in the 
last ten years are scoring breakthroughs to cheaper and quicker cataloging. 
Better management practices and simplified routines have made contributions 
to improved cataloging methods. Now commercial processing of library 
books promises to relieve many libraries of much or all of the burden of 
processing. Books will arrive in libraries with catalog cards ready to file and 
books ready to be placed on the shelves. 


The use of multiple-copy continuous forms to co-ordinate acquisition 
and cataloging functions is still spreading. The three- by five-inch purchase 
order slip is so common to book dealers now that jobbers are adopting it to 
control their stock, too. Dealers are cutting overhead costs and speeding 
service by the use of automation. Their billing has been improved, bringing 
benefits to bookseller and librarian alike. 


The need for improvement in the technical processes has long been felt. 
It was re-emphasized recently by Meredith Bloss in the March, 1959, ALA 
Bulletin, in which he showed how the proportion of total library budgets 
spent for books has been decreasing while costs of processing and readers’ 
services have been going up since 1920.1 Today’s developments in reducing 
processing costs and speeding books to the shelves are a hopeful sign, indeed. 


This issue of Illinois Libraries presents some of the new developments. 
It draws attention to trends in processing on both the theoretical and prac- 
tical levels. Thus two reports on the Stanford Institute on Catalog Code 
Revision will interest catalogers, as well as other librarians. Another article 
points out the challenge posed to librarianship by the proliferation of sci- 
entific and technical reports. 


Several authors discuss various aspects of centralized cataloging. 
Elizabeth Spindler shows what the pragmatic approach to processing can 
accomplish. At the St. Louis County Library traditional cataloging methods 
were ruthlessly scrapped. Only essentials were retained and they were 


1 Meredith Bloss, “Libraries without Books?”” ALA Bulletin, LITE (March, 1959), 201. 











adapted to the use of Addressograph equipment. Miss Spindler’s report 
shows unbelievable savings in processing costs. 

Arnold Trotier brings the latest information on “cataloging in source,” 
that admirable undertaking of the Library of Congress, sponsored by the 
Council on Library Resources. Members of the Illinois State Library tech- 
nical services staff report on the need for centralized cataloging in Illinois 
and the steps taken to install appropriate card reproduction equipment in its 
own catalog department, with a view to extending card service to public 
libraries in Illinois. 

Louis A. KENNEY 
Head of Technical Services 
Illinois State Library 














Cataloging Survey in Illinois 


MARGARET E. HERMAN 
Cataloger, Illinois State Library 


HOPE something comes of this!” 

“Good news! I think this is a 
progressive step and I am willing to 
co-operate in any way!” “It would be 
a great boon to us!” So said many of 
the librarians recently surveyed on 
their cataloging practices. The survey 
was made as a preliminary step in 
exploring the possibility that Illinois 
might adopt a centralized cataloging 
card service comparable to those 
systems now operating in Georgia, 
Missouri, and New York. 

Several times weekly, the Illinois 
State Library receives requests from 
public librarians for cataloging in- 
formation. This indicates a need for 
a centralized cataloging card service 
for the libraries of Illinois. In 1958, 
the State Library made plans for the 
purchase of equipment (discussed by 
Louis Kenney in another article in 
this issue) to make cards quickly, 
accurately, and economically. With 
this equipment in view, a committee 
made a plan to survey the need for 
a centralized cataloging card service 
in tax-supported libraries. It was de- 
cided to eliminate Chicago Public 
Library and certain small libraries. 

In September, 1958, 372 question- 
naires were mailed to the public li- 
brarians of the state. Of the 372 
questionnaires mailed, 315 (85 per 


cent) were returned. Fifty-seven li- 
brarians did not return the question- 
naire. The answers to the first ques- 
tion, “Could your library make use 
of a catalog card service if it were 
offered by the State Library?” were 
as follows: 216 (69 per cent) an- 
swered yes; 49 (16 per cent) an- 
swered no; 22 (7 per cent) were 
undecided; 21 (6 per cent) did not 
answer the question; and 7 (2 per 
cent) do not catalog their books. 
Each library’s response is tabulated 
in Table 1. 

The second question: “Would you 
be willing to pay about 5 cents for 
a set of catalog cards?” The answers 
were 182 yes, 48 no. The second part 
of the question was,‘ “Do you feel 
the service should be free?” The an- 
swers were 57 yes, 122 no. 

Question three: “Do you catalog 
your books?” The answers were 296 
yes, 11 no (4 of which indicated they 
could make use of a card service), 
and 8 did not answer the question. 

The fourth question: “How many 
persons are on your staff?” Ninety- 
nine libraries have 1 person, eighty- 
five have 2 persons, thirty-nine have 
3, twenty-two have 4, twelve have 5, 
eight have 6, three have 7, six have 
8, three have 10, three have 11, six 
have 12, two have 13, ‘one has 14, 
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one has 17, one has 20, one has 23, 
two have 24, one has 34, one has 35, 
one has 50, and one has 52. Of the 
298 libraries reporting full-time as- 
sistance, 20 reported some part-time 
assistance. Seven libraries have part- 
time assistance only, and 10 did not 
answer the question. These figures 
are illustrated in Graph 1, showing 
that 62 per cent of the libraries have 
1 to 2 persons on their staffs, 20 per 
cent have 3 to 4 persons, 10 per cent 
have 5 to 9 persons, and 8 per cent 
have 10 or more persons. The 7 li- 
braries reporting part-time assistance 
only are not included in the graph. 
There were 256 full-time and 5 part- 
time professional persons reported in 
this group. 

Question five: “Do you have a 
separate cataloging staff?” The an- 
swers were 36 yes and 247 no. In 
this group there were 33 full-time 
and 1 part-time professional cata- 
logers and in the nonprofessional 
group there were 45 full-time and 4 
part-time nonprofessional persons. 
The last part of the question in- 
quired: “If no separate cataloging 
staff, approximately what proportion 
of your total staff time is spent in 
cataloging?” Only 81 librarians (33 
per cent) replied to this question. 
The range is from 1 per cent to 75 
per cent with 25 per cent being the 
median. These figures are tabulated 
in Table 2. 

Question six: “How many new 
titles did you catalog in 1957?” The 
184 replies are illustrated in Graph 2. 
The range is from 20 to 9,052 and 
the median is 550. The second part 
of question six concerned the number 
of volumes added by the libraries in 
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1957. There were 211 replies, and the 
range was from 12 to 14,747 with the 
median being 550. These figures are 
shown in Graph 3. 

The Dewey Decimal classification 
system is the favorite for 270 Illinois 
libraries, with 8 using the Library of 
Congress system; 1, American Library 
Association (Booklist); 1, Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries; while 3 
use other systems which they did not 
specify. 

Eighty-eight libraries use Cutter 
numbers and 186 do not. Adult fiction 
is cuttered by 19 libraries, young 
people’s fiction by 19, juvenile fiction 
by 17, adult nonfiction by 65, young 
people’s nonfiction by 60, juvenile 
nonfiction by 57, adult biography by 
75, young people’s biography by 59, 
and juvenile biography by 67. 

For biography the symbol “B”’ is 
used by 211 libraries; the classifica- 
tion number “92” is used by 18 li- 
braries; “921” by 44 libraries; “920” 
by 26 libraries; and “9” by one li- 
brary. For fiction, “F” is used by 86 
libraries; one library uses “FIC”; and 
one uses “6” and “7.” The number 
of libraries not using the “F” symbol 
is 142. 

Of the 270 libraries answering the 
question on the use of subject head- 
ings, 245 libraries indicated they use 
subject headings while 25 do not. The 
Sears list leads in use with 158 librar- 
ies preferring it; Library of Congress, 
52; American Library Association 
(Booklist), 26; Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries, 2; Cumulative Book 
Index, 1; Wilson, 8; Rue, 5; Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, 1; Readers’ Guide, 3; 
and Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, 1. 
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The number of libraries cataloging 
works under the author’s real name 
is 173; under pseudonym, 33; under 
the author’s real name except where 
author is better known under pseu- 
donym, 121; and under the author’s 
name as it appears on the title page, 
113. 

The number of libraries using the 
copyright date is 142; 50 use the 
latest date given in the book; 107 use 
date given on title page; and 2 use 
no date. 

Question thirteen: “Do you follow 
the same cataloging and classification 
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rules for adult and juvenile books?” 
Two hundred sixty-three answered 
yes and 23 no. Eight of the 23 ex- 
plained they use a simplified classifi- 
cation for the juvenile books. 

Of the 279 libraries reporting on 
question fourteen, 131 libraries buy 
printed catalog cards while 148 do 
not. As to the kind of printed cards, 
41 libraries use Library of Congress 
and 106 use Wilson. Sixty-nine li- 
braries (53 per cent) answered the 
last part of the question concerning 
the estimated cost of catalog cards 
per year. These figures are tabulated 
in the following table: 





ESTIMATED COST OF CATALOG CARDS 
PER YEAR IN ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Number of Libraries Cost of Catalog Cards 


T <epinane ie walk Sanaa 0 Ge wa Aleks ke Seth Weare eb «melas $10 or less 
SO Sadedwiewen sRGdNeAdEE Ss & Ghd CRN eS OReles eed aw eee bene $25 or less 
tn ec kbirn Wak nals baie care aie Wa be ous ae Kel oa e le A on oe $50 or less 
[IM sAdveaveMaghawonedducanes <a salable nid Senne sete 's $75 or less 
Dt “Snr hes ap aa eiewes Slessetb bx DSP awh Pend seeaG ean he eke $100 or less 
ist iwcewwebi ns caoend eed vba dikwe eSbeee Chee uees beeen $150 or less 
 [kusee eens Seu ais ee eer eEeR seem aes andes $250 or less 
BD ana Ss hs iin rr 0 fv a ce sdb biocides a a ls $500 or less 





The range is from $2.00 to $500.00 
with the median $75.00. 

Question fifteen asked: “Do you 
type your catalog cards?” Two hun- 
dred twenty-four libraries answered 
yes; 24, no; and 2 have handwritten 
cards. The second part of the ques- 
tion was: “If yes, how many cards 
did you type last year?” Fifty-four 
libraries (24 per cent) answered. Six 
libraries used 500 cards or less; 
eleven, 1,000; thirteen, 2,000; ten, 
4,000; nine, 10,000; four, 14,000; and 
one, 31,008. The range is from 345 to 
31,008 and the median is 1,845. 


Question sixteen was: “Do you use 
both printed cards and typed cards?” 
The answers were 107 yes and 99 no. 
The combination of typed cards and 
printed cards can be divided into 
three groups: (1) Wilson cards for 
adult nonfiction, typed cards for fic- 
tion and juvenile books; (2) Library 
of Congress cards for adult non- 
fiction, typed cards for fiction and 
juvenile books; (3) Library of Con- 
gress cards for adult nonfiction, Wil- 
son cards for juvenile books, and 
typed cards for fiction. 


Several points drawn from 
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this survey merit consideration. A 
further analysis of the answers to 
question one is pertinent. The “yes” 
answers comprise 69 per cent of the 
total response. All the doubtful 
answers were put in the category 
“undecided.” In this group 6 librar- 
ians said “perhaps,” 5 said “possibly,” 
3 said “undecided,” 2 said “depends,” 
3 said “doubtful,” and 3 said this 
decision must be handled by the li- 
brary board. Most of this group favor 
a card service but are concerned 
about the type and quality of the 
catalog card and the promptness of 
the service. No doubt the 21 librar- 
ians who omitted to answer question 
one did so for these same reasons. If 
the “undecided” group and the “no 
answer” group were combined with 
the “yes” group, the number favoring 
a card service would be 82 per cent 
rather than the 69 per cent indicated. 
The 16 per cent who answered “no” 
to the first question may be analyzed 
according to the number of persons 
on each staff. Of the 49 “‘no” answers, 
33 libraries (71 per cent) have from 
1 part-time to 2 full-time persons on 
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their staffs; 9 libraries (20 per cent) 
have 3 to 5 persons; 4 libraries (9 
per cent) have 10 or more persons on 
their staffs; and 3 did not answer the 
question. Thus this 16 per cent “no” 
answer does not seem to be too sig- 
nificant in the over-all picture. 

The following conclusions may be 
drawn from this study: 

1. A definite need for a centralized 
cataloging card service for the public 
libraries is indicated. 

2. The type and quality of the 
catalog cards must be of high stand- 
ard and the service must be prompt 
if it is to be successful. 

3. For the most part, the public 
librarians are willing to purchase the 
card service. 

4. A catalog card service offered 
by the State Library would save staff 
time for the performance of other 
library services. 

5. This study could well be the 
first step in the establishment of a 
card service, though much more 
study and discussion must of neces- 
sity take place before the service be- 
comes a reality. 





CATALOGING QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Could your library make use of a catalog card service if it were offered by the State 
Library? 216 Yes. 49 No. 22 Undecided. 21 Did not answer the question. 7 Do 
not catalog. 57 Did not answer the questionnaire. (See Table 1.) 


2. Would you be willing to pay about 5 cents for a set of catalog cards? 182 Yes. 
48 No. Do you feel the service should be free? 57 Yes. 122 No. 


3. Do you catalog your books? 296 Yes. 11 No. 


4. How many persons are on your staff? (See Graph 1.) How many are professional? 
256 full-time persons and 5 part-time persons. 


5. Do you have a separate cataloging staff? 36 Yes. 247 No. If yes, how many pro- 
fessional catalogers? 33 full-time catalogers and 1 part-time. How many non- 
professional? 45 full-time and 4 part-time. If no, approximately what proportion of 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


your total staff time is spent in cataloging? 81 replies. Range 1 per cent to 75 per 
cent. Median 25 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


How many new titles did you catalog in 1957? (See Graph 2.) How many volumes 
did you add in 1957? (See Graph 3.) 


What classification system do you use? 270 Dewey. 8 Library of Congress. 3 Other. 
1 American Library Association (Booklist). 1 Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 


Do you use Cutter numbers? 88 Yes. 186 No. If so, for what groups of material? 
19 Adult fiction. 65 Adult nonfiction. 75 Adult biography. 19 Young people’s fiction. 
60 Young people’s nonfiction. 59 Young people’s biography. 17 Juvenile fiction. 
57 Juvenile nonfiction. 67 Juvenile biography. 


Do you use “B” for biography? 211 Yes. 17 No. Other symbols? 89 Yes. _— No. 
If yes, what is the symbol? 18 use “92.” 44 use “921.” 26 use “920.” J uses “9.” 
Do you use “F” for fiction? 86 Yes. 142 No. Other symbols? 2 Yes. No. If 


yes, what is the symbol? J uses “FIC.” J uses “6” and “7.” 


Do you use subject headings? 245 Yes. 25 No. If so, what list do you use? 52 
Library of Congress. 158 Sears. 26 American Library Association (Booklist). 
2 Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 1 Cumulative Book Index. 8 Wilson. 
5 Rue. 1 Children’s Catalog. 3 Reader’s Guide. 1 Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. 


Do you catalog under the author’s real name? 173 Yes. 267 No. If no, please answer 

the following: 

a. Pseudonym? 33 Yes. WW WNo. 

b. Author’s real name except where the author is better known under pseudonym? 
121 Yes. . No. 


c. Author’s name as it appears on the title page? 113 Yes.  — No. 


Check the date you use. 142 Copyright date—no exceptions. 50 Latest date given 
in book. 107 Date given on title page. 2 No date. 


Do you follow the same cataloging and classification rules for adult and juvenile 
books? 263 Yes. 23 No. If no, please indicate. 8 use simplified classification. 


Do you buy printed catalog cards? 131 Yes. 148 No. What kind? 41 Library of 
Congress. 106 Wilson. -— Other. Estimated cost of your catalog cards: per year. 
69 replies. Range $2.00 to $500.00. Median $75.00. 


Do you type your catalog cards? 224 Yes. 24 No. If yes, how many cards did you 
type last year? 54 replies. Range 345 to 31,008. Median 1,845. 


Do you use both printed cards and typed cards? 107 Yes. 99 No. State combina- 
tion (for example, LC cards for adult books and typed cards for juvenile). (See 
discussion.) 
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TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO QUESTION 1 ACCORDING TO THE 
SIZE OF THE BOOK COLLECTION 
















































































Did Not No Response 
Size of Book Collection Yes No Un- Answer | Do Not to 
in Each Library decided | Question 1} Catalog | Questionnaire 
5,000 volumes or less 21 5 3 7 3 20 
10,000 volumes or less 65 20 3 5 3 21 
15,000 volumes or less 58 11 2 5 1 10 
20,000 volumes or less 21 1 4 1 
25,000 volumes or less 16 2 1 1 2 
30,000 volumes or less 4 3 1 
35,000 volumes or less 7 1 2 
40,000 volumes or less 1 3 2 
45,000 volumes or less 
50,000 volumes or less 6 
55,000 volumes or less 3 1 
60,000 volumes or less 2 1 
65,000 volumes or less 1 1 1 
70,000 volumes or less 2 
75,000 volumes or less 1 1 
80,000 volumes or less 
85,000 volumes or less 1 
90,000 volumes or less 1 
95,000 volumes or less 2 
100,000 volumes or less 
150,000 volumes or less 1 2 1 
200,000 volumes or less 1 1 1 
250,000 volumes or less 
300,000 volumes or less 
350,000 volumes or less 1 





























Note: Sources used to ascertain the size of book collections were (1) I/linois Libraries, 
October, 1958, and (2) the annual reports of each library. The size of the book collection 
of four libraries was unavailable: one in the “yes” column; two in the “no” column; and 
one in the “no response to questionnaire” column. 
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TABLE 2 
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PROPORTION OF TOTAL STAFF TIME SPENT IN CATALOGING 


Libraries 
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33.3 
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GRAPH 1 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ON THE STAFFS OF THE 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES SURVEYED 











62% of the Libraries 
have I-2 persons 
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GRAPH 2 


NUMBER OF NEW TITLES CATALOGED 
BY THE ILLINOIS LIBRARIES IN 1957 
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GRAPH 3 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES ADDED 
BY THE ILLINOIS LIBRARIES IN 1957 
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New Card Making Equipment 
at State Library 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 
Head of Technical Services, Illinois State Library 


N MARCH, 1959, the Illinois State 
Library Catalog Department be- 
gan using a tape-activated electric 
typewriter to make catalog cards. 
The new machine is used to make 
cards for the library’s own catalogs 
now, and it may soon be used to 
make cards for public libraries in 
Illinois. A few libraries have been 
making cards with the tape-activated 
electric typewriter for the past three 
or four years, but it is believed that 
the Illinois State Library was the 
first to find a solution to the problem 
of fully automatic feed of card stock. 
The need for new card repro- 
duction equipment in the State Li- 
brary became apparent four or five 
years ago. For a long time, librarians 
of small public libraries have been 
getting help from the State Library 
in cataloging and classifying their 
books. Consultants from Springfield 
have visited libraries to catalog books 
and to give instruction in cataloging. 
The State Library Catalog Depart- 
ment has supplied cataloging and 
classification information to librar- 
ians by mail for many years. It is 
not easy to classify and catalog 
books from a list of book titles re- 
ceived by mail. 
The need for centralized cataloging 


in Illinois is apparent, too, from the 
results of a survey of cataloging 
practices and needs described on 
pages 407-416 of this issue of I/linois 
Libraries. Since it is not feasible for 
the State Library to go into a fully 
centralized cataloging and processing 
system for the libraries of the state, 
it was decided to explore the possi- 
bility of making cards available to 
libraries for those titles the State 
Library had already cataloged for its 
own collections. 

The following methods of card re- 
production were selected for investi- 
gation because they offer the possi- 
bility of storing a master copy for 
running off additional cards in the 
future: (1) Xerox-Multilith, (2) Ad- 
dressograph, (3) IBM punched tab 
card, (4) Flexowriter, and (5) Rem- 
ington Electronic Synchro- Tape 
Typewriter. It was thought that the 
cost of making and storing a large 
stock of catalog cards would be too 
expensive. 

Xerox-Multilith has many advan- 
tages. A competent description of the 
process was published by John M. 
Dawson in College and Research Li- 
braries in 1954.' Xerox-Multilith was 
4 John M. Dawson, “Xerography in Card Re- 


production,” College and Research Libraries, XV 
(January, 1954), 57-60. 
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not chosen for the State Library’s 
catalog card reproduction program 
because the cost of equipment is too 
high, it requires a skilled operator, 
and it is impractical for making a 
set of only three to five cards. 

Addressograph offers many advan- 
tages in the duplication of catalog 
cards. The system is eloquently de- 
scribed by Elizabeth H. Spindler in 
another article in this issue of IIlinois 
Libraries, as it actually operates suc- 
cessfully in the St. Louis County 
Library. Her statistics of books 
ordered, cataloged, and processed by 
a very small technical services staff 
are truly impressive. Our study of 
Addressograph showed it has great 
possibilities, but a system more 
exactly fitting our particular need 
was still hoped for. Limitations of 
Addressograph are: (1) it lacks auto- 
matic continuous feed of catalog card 
stock; (2) it lacks versatility in mak- 
ing subject and other added entry 
cards; and (3) it is best suited for 
making many copies of one card, 
while our need would demand only 
about three to five cards per title 
cataloged. al : 

IBM experts proposed the use of 
IBM punched tab cards to solve our 
card reproduction problem. Exam- 
ination of the capabilities of IBM 
equipment showed that one tab card 
does not have enough positions to 
make one average catalog card. 
Therefore it would be necessary to 
punch two or more tab cards for each 
title cataloged. Files of these tab 
cards would become bulky and ex- 
pensive. The IBM system lacks flexi- 
bility for making added entry cards. 
It offers no inexpensive system of 
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automatic feed of card stock. IBM 
equipment is very expensive. 

At this point in our search we heard 
about Flexowriter and Remington 
Electronic Synchro-Tape Typewriter. 
Reports from librarians already using 
such equipment have been enthusi- 
astic. One librarian reports a 60 per 
cent saving in the time spent in 
typing catalog cards and lists of new 
acquisitions.’ ats 

The tape-activated electric type- 
writer will not turn out cards as fast 
as Addressograph or Xerox-Multilith, 
but it is much more versatile. In- 
formation may be omitted or added 
to catalog cards very easily, making 
the added entry and shelflist card 
variations a simple process. Equip- 
ment is much cheaper and an espe- 
cially trained operator is not required. 
Any typist can begin making cards 
on the machine with only a few hours 
of instruction. am 

There are two makers of tape- 
activated electric typewriters suitable 
for catalog card reproduction: Friden 
and Remington Rand. The Friden 
Company calls its machine Flexo- 
writer Automatic Writing Machine 
and Remington Rand calls its equip- 
ment Remington Electronic Synchro- 
Tape Typewriter. The two pieces of 
equipment are different in design and 
operation, but both will do essentially 
the same work at approximately the 
same speed. Flexowriter is priced at 
about $2,600.00 to $2,900.00, depend- 
ing upon the model desired, while 
Synchro-Tape sells at $3,360.00. 

Neither Flexowriter nor Remington 


2? George R. Luckett, “Partial Library Automa- 
tion with the Flexowriter Automatic Writing 
Machine,” Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices, I (Fall, 1957), 208. 
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Rand sales staff knew of any con- 
tinuous feed card stock. Both worked 
hard on meeting this requirement, 
because both firms were aware of 
the market potential of their type- 
writers to libraries. The matter of 
cutting pin fed card stock to exact 
catalog card size had also to be con- 
sidered. Cutting cards precisely and 
smoothly is desirable if cards are to 
be filed in existing card catalogs 
containing Library of Congress and 
other precision-cut cards. Conse- 
quently we asked both Flexowriter 
and Remington Rand to prepare a 
“package” proposal to include the 
typewriter, paper stock, cutting equip- 
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ment, and filing case for tapes. 

Flexowriter came up with an ex- 
cellent proposal that would meet the 
demands of many libraries. It did 
not fully meet our demand for 100 
per cent rag content marginally 
punched catalog card stock for con- 
tinuous feed. The cutting equipment 
proposed by Flexowriter was inex- 
pensive, but was hand operated. It 
was questionable if it would cut pre- 
cisely, and automatic cutting equip- 
ment was hoped for. 

Remington Rand’s engineers carried 
out extensive research to find an 
adequate continuous card stock. 
They first tried card stock in roll 





New cataloging equipment, recently purchased by the Illinois State Library, consists of 
a Remington Electronic Synchro-Tape Typewriter and a “punch and reader’ machine. 
The operator, Mrs. Mary Jones, clerk-typist, Cataloging Department, is preparing a set 
of catalog cards on the Synchro-Tape typewriter. When a set of cards is typed, a tape 
is punched simultaneously on the “punch and reader” machine (right); this tape can be 
“read” through the reader unit of the machine and the typewriter will automatically 
type the desired number of duplicate copies. A Kard-veyer (left) stores the tapes in 


rotating compartments. 
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form, but that was unsatisfactory. 
Their research finally produced the 
stock in a fold form, each fold long 
enough to make three catalog cards. 
They have made this card stock a 
stock item, available from their Li- 
brary Bureau. Remington Rand also 
offered a used Dexigraph paper cut- 
ter, set to cut the tops and bottoms 
of cards automatically and with fine 
precision. The sides, it was agreed, 
could be cut off with a large power 
paper cutter, commonly called the 
“guillotine,” which is available to the 
State Library in another state office 
in our building. 

The State Library accepted the 
Remington Rand proposal. The 
equipment consists of the following: 
(1) Remington Electronic Synchro- 
Tape Typewriter, (2) pin feed platen, 
(3) continuous 100 per cent rag con- 
tent card stock paper, punched mar- 
ginally, (4) Dexigraph and guillotine 
paper cutters, and (5) Kard-veyer 
file. 

The operation follows this proce- 
dure: (1) the typist types the main 
entry card, punching a tape simul- 
taneously; (2) the typist takes the 
tape from the tape punch and puts 
it on the tape read mechanism, 
switching the typewriter to auto- 
matic; (3) the typewriter begins 
typing automatically another card 
just like the main entry card; (4) the 
typewriter stops automatically at the 
position where added entries appear 
on catalog cards; (5) the typist 
manually types the added entry; 
(6) the operator turns the machine 
back on automatic to finish typing 
the card; (7) the typist makes the 
remaining added entry cards and the 
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shelflist card. 

The operator will also keep the 
punch in motion punching a new 
tape while the entire set of cards is 
being made. Thus after completion 
of the above operation, there will be 
two products: (1) a set of catalog 
cards on a sheet of marginally 
punched paper, and (2) a long 
punched tape representing the whole 
set of catalog cards. 

Next the sheet containing the cata- 
log cards is put on the Dexigraph to 
trim off tops and bottoms of cards. 
The guillotine is then used to chop 
off the marginally punched edges. 
The tape that was punched simul- 
taneously while the set of cards was 
made is filed alphabetically by au- 
thor in the Kard-veyer, a tub file, 
located within easy reach of the 
typist. The guide card for this file 
of tapes is made in seconds by run- 
ning a portion of the tape through 
the machine. The operator files these 
tapes until the time the State Library 
begins to offer catalog cards to li- 
braries in Illinois. Whenever a re- 
quest should come for a set of cards 
for a certain title, the operator can 
simply and quickly find the tape, run 
off a set of cards, and refile the tape. 

The State Library began using the 
Synchro-Tape system in March, 1959. 
Already it has proved to be a re- 
markable timesaver. The file of tapes 
will accumulate at the rate of about 
eight hundred titles per month. Per- 
haps by January, 1960, card service 
can be offered to public libraries. A 
definite announcement and invitation 
will go out to librarians when the 
State Library is sure the card service 
will be effective. 
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Addressograph Cataloging 


St. Louis County Library 


ELIZABETH SPINDLER 


Head, Technical Processing 
St. Louis County Library, Normandy, Missouri 


HEN the St. Louis County 

Library was organized in 
1946, Stewart Smith, the director, 
pioneered in adapting business ma- 
chines to library use. 

Foremost was the building of the 
technical processing department 
around Addressograph equipment. 
Many of you are familiar with the 
use of the Addressograph in the 
mailing of letters. The equipment is 
very versatile. Its usefulness has been 
expanded to include all ordering and 
processing operations in our library. 
After more than ten years of ex- 
perience with the equipment, we are 
in a good position to advocate its 
use in the public library. We have 
found that a smaller staff can pro- 
duce a larger quantity of work, more 
accurately, than they can using old- 
time methods. 

Two machines and their supplies 
are necessary: the graphotype and 
the Addressograph. The former is 
used as an electric typewriter to em- 
boss bibliographic information on a 
metal plate consisting of nine lines, 


The author wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of several members of the St. Louis County 
Library staff, and particularly Donnell Gaertner, in 
preparing this article. 


approximately thirty-six characters 
wide, this figure varying with the 
type face. We use a plain all-cap 
style for readability and simplicity. 
From these metal plates, the Ad- 
dressograph machine prints all the 
forms used. It is equipped with a 
numbering head. 

Perhaps the best way to show the 
practical application and the advan- 
tages of this system is to explain its 
use in the St. Louis County Library. 

ORDERING. When a book is selected 
for purchase, an Addressograph plate 
is made on the graphotype machine. 
All the bibliographic information 
available — author, title, publisher, 
date, and price—are embossed in 
a specific position on each plate. One 
plate can be made in one minute. It 
is used for all printing operations and 
is kept in a permanent file in shelf- 
list order for re-use. In addition to 
printing on three- by five-inch cards, 
the Addressograph does listing with 
the aid of attachments for the pur- 
pose. For ordering, the information 
from the plates is reproduced on 
order sheets in duplicate. The lister 
divides the information so that the 
publisher, date, and price appear in 
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one column opposite the author and 
title. Twenty titles will print auto- 
matically on each page at the rate 
of twenty seconds per page. A work 
card and an allocation card are also 
printed. These can be printed at the 
rate of eighteen cards per minute. 
The work card also serves as an 
order card in the “orders outstand- 
ing” file. 

When the books arrive, order cards 
are matched to the books as in any 
library. 


CATALOGING. Books are loaded onto 
book trucks for cataloging. Work 
cards are arranged in the same order 
as the books on the trucks. A clerk 
matches a plate to each work card. 
For added copies, these plates are 
withdrawn from the permanent file 
and used again. A separate file is 
kept for new books. 

Original cataloging is done in all 
cases to facilitate the flow of books. 
There is no waiting for Library of 
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Congress or Wilson cards. When the 
cataloging is finished, any number of 
cards can be printed quickly and 
accurately. The back of the work 
card is marked by the cataloger and 
order clerk with information as to 
the number and types of cards to be 
printed. 


PRINTING. The correct number of 
pockets, book cards, and blank cata- 
log cards are gathered and banded 
behind the work card. Many times, 
catalog cards with preprinted subject 
headings are banded to this group of 
cards. If a subject heading has been 
used five times, a plate is made; the 
cards are then printed on the Ad- 
dressograph and filed until needed. 
This results in many added subject- 
heading entries being completed 
without typing. If preprinted head- 
ings are not made, the headings are 
typed as in any library. 

The graphotype operator corrects 
the original plate from the cataloger’s 
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work card. Data can be changed on 
the plate by typing over the old in- 
formation. At this point, the only 
verifying is done. In a matter of 
minutes, scratch cards are printed 
and it is simple to see if they match 
the information called for on the 
work cards. This operation takes 
varying lengths of time, but averages 
about forty minutes a truck. 
Because of the economy of volume 
printing, the unit of work is the book 
truck rather than the individual 
book. All author cards for books on 
the truck are printed in one “run,” 
and the process is repeated until all 
types of cards are printed. It is pos- 
sible to reproduce a variety of cards 
from one plate because the same 
format is used for preparing each 
plate. Thus the publisher always ap- 
pears on the sixth line at the left 
margin, and the price is always in- 
dented twenty-seven spaces on the 
same line, etc. Since this placing of 
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information never varies, a series of 
cutoffs may be used to eliminate any 
part of the information on the plate. 
For example, the author authority 
card is printed showing only the au- 
thor lines. Book pockets are printed 
using only the first six lines of the 
plate. At the St. Louis County Li- 
brary, an allocation card, an author 
authority card, a master catalog card, 
an interagency card, and a book 
pocket, as well as author, title, and 
added entry catalog cards for the 
union catalogs at all regional branches 
are printed, changing cutoffs to block 
off unwanted information. 

By blocking out everything but the 
numbering head, each book, pocket, 
interagency card, and master catalog 
card is given a serial number. 

At this time, the Addressograph 
operator inserts the book pocket and 
interagency card into the book. Until 
this point, she has not handled the 
books on the truck, but has worked 
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solely from information on the work 
cards. This entire printing procedure 
takes between three and four hours 
for the average truckload of books. 

The truck of books is now ready 
to have the cards separated for the 
various agencies and branches. At the 
same time, a check for accuracy in 
carrying out the directions on the 
work cards and numbering is made. 
The tabulation of the number of 
books processed is made, and the 
processing is complete. 

These are not the only uses of the 
Addressograph equipment at the St. 
Louis County Library. This paper 
would not present a true picture of 
cost and time saved if these other 
uses were not noted. 


RECORDS AND FILMS are processed 
in somewhat the same way that 
books are treated. A plate is made 
for each. All the necessary pockets, 
cards, etc., are printed from this 
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plate. Lists are also prepared for 
circulation to the various agencies. 


NEW BOOK LISTS are prepared by 
using a lister attachment. The sten- 
cil is made on a disposable multilith 
master, and the list is printed on the 
multilith machine. 


MAGAZINE RECORDS are kept on ma- 
terials prepared on the Addresso- 
graph. Lists and multiple pockets can 
be made quickly and accurately 
whenever needed. 


Pockets for books sent to the 
bindery are prepared from the origi- 
nal plates on the Addressograph. 

ENVELOPES are, of course, ad- 
dressed from plates. 


TRANSACTION CARDS for the circula- 
tion system are numbered on the 
numbering head of the Addresso- 
graph machine. 

Forms of various kinds are made 
in short runs from Addressograph 
plates. 
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PAYROLL AND PERSONNEL RECORDS 
are kept on forms printed from Ad- 
dressograph plates. 


UNION CATALOGS were prepared for 
each of our regional branches. We 
were able to duplicate the cards 
quickly and at a relatively small ex- 
pense by using our shelflist of Ad- 
dressograph plates. These plates also 
greatly facilitated basic ordering for 
the regional branches. 

To sum up, the Addressograph in- 
stallation has been successful at the 
St. Louis County Library. The work 
can be done quickly. This was ab- 
solutely necessary in the first years 
of the library. It is still highly de- 
sirable. Between 750 and 800 impres- 
sions an hour can be made on the 
Addressograph machine. It would 
take untold hours to type that many 
forms. Little verification is needed. 
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When the plate is correct, every form 
is correct. The cards are always the 
same in appearance, and uniform in 
quality of printing. There is very 
little typing to be done. The com- 
plete entry, including price, appears 
on the pocket, a practice which is 
essential for our transaction-card 
charging system. 

While the space for descriptive 
cataloging is relatively limited, it is 
entirely adequate for most books. If 
it is not, a second card can be used. 

Currently, the graphotype machine 
sells for approximately $1,900.00, and 
the Addressograph machine, $2,- 
000.00. The supplies are very inex- 
pensive. For instance, the metal 
plates are $21.30 a thousand. The 
original equipment is still in every- 
day use at the St. Louis County Li- 
brary. We anticipate its continued 
use for some time to come. 


APPROXIMATE TIMING FOR ADDRESSOGRAPH OPERATION 


ORDERING 
Embossing plates 1 plate 
Printing cards 18 cards 
Order sheets 60 titles 


TIMING PER TRUCK 


Preparing Books for Cataloging 
Approximately 225 books 
Machine Work 
Graphotyping 
Gathering cards 
Printing cards 
Numbering 
Checking and Sorting Cards 


PERSONNEL IN PROCESSING DEPARTMENT 


1956 4 people 
1957 6 people 
1958 9 people 


1 minute 
1 minute 
1 minute 


1 hour 


40 minutes 
25 minutes 
90 minutes 
100 minutes 
165 minutes 


8 hours 


40,000 books processed 
33,000 books processed 
83,000 books processed 











Cataloging in Source 


The Story up to Now 


ARNOLD H. TROTIER 


Associate Director for Technical Departments 
University of Illinois Library 


O’ THE various plans advanced 
in the course of modern library 
development for dealing compre- 
hensively with the problem of pro- 
viding cataloging information for 
books promptly and economically, 
two have had the benefit of actual 
and extensive application. Both of 
these—co-operative cataloging and 
centralized cataloging—have demon- 
strated their practical value. But 
the potentialities of neither can ap- 
proximate those of “cataloging in 
source,” the phrase born less than 
a year ago to describe the radical 
departure whereby a book is cata- 
loged prior to publication and pre- 
sents its own catalog entry. 
Surprisingly enough, the basic idea 
of supplying cataloging information 
with works when published is at 
least as old as the American Library 
Association itself. In the Library 
Journal for September 30, 1876, a 
suggestion is made by C. A. Nelson 
that publishers include in their new 
Note: For the factual data used in this 
article, the author relied heavily on the monthly 
Progress reports on the project by John W. 


Cronin, Director of the Processing Department, to 
the Librarian of Congress. 


publications catalog entries printed 
on thin paper which, when mounted 
on cards, could be filed in library 
card catalogs. About that time, and 
again after the turn of the century, 
the R. R. Bowker Company actually 
carried on some experiments to test 
the possibilities of this novel idea. 
More recently, the Australian pub- 
lishing house of F. W. Cheshire and 
Company, for a number of years, 
furnished catalog cards with some 
of its new publications. 

The setting up of the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., in 1956, and 
the interest of its president, Verner 
W. Clapp, in triggering a major 
breakthrough in the developing 
crisis in bibliographic control re- 
sulted in the current experimental 
project of “cataloging in source,” 
carried on by the Library of Congress. 

Since the interest and co-operation 
of publishers were prerequisites, 
without which the proposed experi- 
ment could not even be started, the 
Library of Congress used a small 
initial grant from the Council on 
Library Resources to finance an ex- 
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ploratory study by Andrew D. Os- 
born, then assistant librarian of Har- 
vard University, to examine the prac- 
tical problems involved and to get 
an indication of the degree of co- 
operation that could be expected 
from publishers in such a project. Mr. 
Osborn carried on his preliminary in- 
vestigations during January, 1958, 
and was able to report at the meet- 
ings of the Association of Research 
Libraries and the American Library 
Association at the end of that month 
that the response of publishers and 
others consulted was sufficiently en- 
couraging to justify a recommenda- 
tion that a pilot project be set up 
by the Library of Congress to test 
the feasibility of “cataloging in 
source.” This recommendation being 
accepted, the Council on Library Re- 
sources awarded to the Library of 
Congress a grant of $55,000.00 with 
which to finance a one-year experi- 
mental project for prepublication 
cataloging. 

In announcing these developments 
in the September, 1958, issue of 
Cataloging Service, the Library of 
Congress stated the two principal 
purposes of the project to be as 
follows: 

The first is to test the financial and 
technical problems involved in cata- 
loging from final page proof and to 
discover whether such cataloging is 
feasible from the publisher’s point of 


view by cataloging 1,000 titles from 
the presses of various sizes and types... 


The second purpose is to ascertain 
“consumer reaction,” primarily the use 
libraries of various sizes and degrees of 
specialization will make of the catalog 
entry appearing in the publications 
they acquire. 
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Following receipt of the grant in 
May, the Library of Congress lost 
no time in getting the project or- 
ganized and under way. John W. 
Cronin, Director of the Processing 
Department, was put in charge. He 
and a number of key members of 
the Library of Congress staff devoted 
much time and effort in the months 
of June through September traveling 
in all parts of the country to see 
publishers for the purpose of explain- 
ing the project and securing the 
promise of co-operation from a suf- 
ficient number to provide a reason- 
ably broad basis for the experiment. 

By October, Mr. Cronin was able 
to report that the number of pub- 
lishers who had agreed to co-operate, 
including commercial firms, univer- 
sity presses, federal and state agen- 
cies, and associations, numbered 230 
and that these were widely distrib- 
uted geographically, as shown by the 
fact that they were located in Calli- 
fornia, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

The actual cataloging under the 
planned project got under way in 
July of last year, during which month 
25 new publications submitted by 
eight publishers were cataloged. After 
that, the operation rapidly picked 
up speed until, in January, 233 titles 
from 86 publishers were processed. 
Since the project had originally set 
the goal of titles to be “cataloged in 
source” at 1,000, participating pub- 
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lishers were notified by mid-Febru- 
ary that this goal had been reached 
and that the cataloging phase of the 
experiment would be brought to a 
close when entries for page proofs 
received before the end of that month 
had been prepared. The actual num- 
ber of titles issued during this eight- 
month period with the printed cata- 
log entries provided under the proj- 
ect was in excess of 1,250. 

Before the cataloging operation 
proper got under way, publishers had 
been fully instructed as to the nature 
and purposes of the experiment. They 
had also been told that they might 
exclude from the program those pub- 
lications in which they would find 
it impossible or undesirable to in- 
clude the catalog entry. The state- 
ment of procedures prepared for their 
guidance, somewhat abbreviated, 
read as follows: 

1. Send final page proof (as complete as 
possible) to the Library of Congress 
using the postage-free mailing labels 
that are provided for this purpose. 


These ‘tabels will provide for special 
delivery and air mail. 


2. Enclose a copy of the “Cataloging 
Data Sheet” on which any informa- 
tion not actually in the proof itself 
should be filled in. There is a special 
data sheet on blue paper for use in 
connection with offset reprints. 


3. Two copies of printer’s proof of the 
cataloging entry will be mailed to you 
within one working day of receipt of 
the publication. Both cataloging entry 
and the proof copy of the publication 
will be returned to the original ad- 
dress unless other mailing instructions 
are given on the data sheet. 


4. The position in the publication that is 
assigned to the cataloging copy is de- 
termined by the publisher. From the 
point of view of the libraries using 
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this information the following is the 
order of preference: 


a. Verso of the title page. 

b. At the end of text, with reference 
on the verso of the title page read- 
ing to this effect: The Library of 
Congress catalog entry for this 
book [publication] appears at the 
end of the text. 

c. For paper covered books, inside 
front cover, or either side of back 
cover, with reference on the verso 
of the title page. 

d. Any other space available, with 
reference on verso of the title page. 


5. The style in which cataloging infor- 
mation is printed is likewise deter- 
mined by the publisher providing (a) 
the text is siven unchanged and in 
full and (b) the capitalization and 
punctuation are followed exactly. The 
iullowing is the order of preference in 
this regard: 

a. 1 to 1 reproduction of the card 
proof. 

b. Reduced reproduciion of the card 
proof. 

c. Reset entry conforming at least in 
indentions, general format, and 
relative proportions to the original 
proof. 

d. Reset entry condensed but com- 
plete. 


6. The catalog entry in the publication 
should have a caption to this effect: 
The Library of Congress has cataloged 
this book [publication] as follows: 


Although the Library of Congress 
cataloged most of the titles involved 
in the project, the catalog depart- 
ments of a number of other libraries 
lent a helping hand. Thus, the De- 
partment of Agriculture Library sup- 
plied catalog entries for one hundred 
departmental publications, and a 
number of university libraries fur- 
nished the entries for publications 
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of their own university presses. Where 
co-operative arrangements with uni- 
versity presses and libraries had been 
made, page proofs were sent by the 
presses to their respective libraries 
for cataloging and then transmitted 
with copy for the catalog entries to 
the Library of Congress. 

From the publishers’ point of 
view, the speed with which the “cata- 
loging in source” operation could be 
accomplished was of the utmost im- 
portance and, therefore, of the great- 
est concern to those in charge of the 
program. Failure to meet this chal- 
lenge would almost certainly spell 
failure of the entire experiment. Con- 
sequently, the Library of Congress 
set up a routine which would keep 
to a minimum the interval between 
the mailing of the page proof by the 
publisher and its return to him with 
accompanying printer’s proof of the 
catalog entry. Except when only short 
distances from Washington were in- 
volved, page proofs and copy for cat- 
alog entries were sent by air mail and 
special delivery. The cataloging op- 
eration, too, was accomplished with 
the utmost dispatch. In the Process- 
ing Department of the Library of 
Congress and in the co-operating cat- 
alog departments, the proofs were 
given special handling at every step 
and, with only a few exceptions, were 
mailed to the publishers along with 
a catalog entry before the end of the 
working day on which they were re- 
ceived at the Library of Congress. 

Those in charge of the project 
showed similar concern regarding all 
other difficulties which “cataloging 
in source” created for publishers and 
made every effort to reduce these to 
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a minimum. Even so, a few publish- 
ers declined invitations to participate, 
giving crowded publishing schedules 
and strained production facilities as 
their chief reasons. Several others who 
had joined in the experiment later 
asked to be allowed to withdraw be- 
cause of extra time, trouble, and ex- 
pense involved and because the cat- 
alog entry as printed in the book was 
not, from a typographic point of 
view, “harmonious” with the rest of 
the book. 

Some difficulties arose in the course 
of the project which, probably, no 
one had anticipated. Authors whose 
works appeared under their pseudo- 
nyms objected strongly when the 
catalog entries in those works re- 
vealed their real names. A significant 
number of authors also protested that 
their dates of birth were included in 
the catalog entries. This fact caused 
a publisher of medical works to 
withdraw from the project after sub- 
mitting more than thirty titles for 
“cataloging in source.” In reaching 
this decision, the firm was influenced 
also by the possible adverse effect on 
the sale of a particular medical pub- 
lication if a prospective buyer, ob- 
serving the birth date of its author, 
decided not to buy because he 
thought that the author was either 
too young or too old to be a com- 
petent writer. 

On the positive side, it should be 
reported that even in the early 
months of the program a number of 
the participating publishers wrote 
letters to the Library of Congress 
expressing their enthusiasm for the 
“cataloging in source” idea and the 
way it was working out. A number 
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of publishers, hearing of the experi- 
ment only after it was in operation, 
wrote to volunteer their co-operation. 

The letter which notified the par- 
ticipating publishers of the termina- 
tion of the cataloging part of the 
project by the end of February in- 
vited frank statements regarding their 
participation experience and, specif- 
ically, covering the following points: 
(1) mailing arrangements for send- 
ing proof to the Library of Congress 
and its return with the catalog entry; 
(2) use of the data sheets in supply- 
ing bibliographical information not 
available in proof supplied; (3) in- 
terruptions in editorial and produc- 
tion schedules and the effects of such 
interruptions on printing and publi- 
cation schedules; (4) design problems 
encountered; (5) estimates of extra 
costs incurred because of “cataloging 
in source” procedures; and (6) gen- 
eral attitude toward continuing co- 
operation in a permanent “cataloging 
in source” program. 

The response to that invitation was 
excellent; most of the publishers re- 
plying showed enthusiasm for the 
program and expressed a willingness 
to co-operate in a permanent pro- 
gram, if it proved of value to li- 
braries. 

This point leads us to the second 
purpose of the “cataloging in source” 
experiment, namely, the ascertaining 
of the use libraries will make of the 
catalog entries printed in the books 
they acquire. Although most of the 
work involved in this important part 
of the project is yet to be accom- 
plished, preparations for the “con- 
sumer reaction survey” began in June, 
1958. The Cataloging Policy and Re- 
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search Committee of ALA was desig- 
nated to serve as an advisory body 
to the field staff which was to conduct 
the survey. The appointment of 
Esther Piercy, Chief, Processing Divi- 
sion, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore, as director of the proposed 
survey was made in September. Those 
named to serve with her on the sur- 
vey team were announced in Decem- 
ber to be Eleanor Campion, Director 
of the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center; Virginia Drewry, Consultant 
of the Georgia State Department of 
Education; Richard O. Pautzsch, 
Catalog Coordinator of the Brooklyn 
Public Library; and Joseph H. Treyz, 
Jr., Assistant Head of the Catalog 
Department of the Yale University 
Library. 

With the help of the Cataloging 
Policy and Research Committee and 
others, Miss Piercy’s committee has 
prepared a detailed questionnaire 
with which it will try to collect in- 
formation from libraries regarding 
the use of catalog entries appearing 
in publications that have been cata- 
loged under the program, the speed 
of processing the publication for use, 
the cost of cataloging, the methods 
used to transfer catalog entries from 
books to cards, and the purchase of 
catalog cards. 

Some two hundred libraries, in- 
cluding public, special, school, uni- 
versity, and research libraries, widely 
distributed geographically, have been 
selected for interviews in depth. 
Copies of the questionnaire have gone 
out to these libraries in preparation 
for the visits to be made by members 
of the survey team during the spring 
months. 
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It is hoped that voluntary com- 
ments from _ interested librarians, 
which have been solicited through li- 
brary journals, will provide additional 
information to supplement that ob- 
tained through the interviews in 
depth. According to present plans, 
Miss Piercy expects to have a pre- 
liminary report on the “consumer 
reaction survey” ready at the end of 
June. 

This article should not close with- 
out mention of the concept of a “cat- 
aloger’s camera” which had an im- 
portant part in the “cataloging in 
source” idea when first presented. 
Such a camera, making use of the 
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electrofax process, would produce a 
facsimile copy of the catalog entry 
in the book on individual catalog 
cards. The Council on Library Re- 
sources has placed an order for a 
pilot model of such a device with 
a commercial laboratory, but at lat- 
est reports the laboratory had not 
been able to solve the rather difficult 
technical problems involved. The 
availability of a relatively inexpen- 
sive ‘“cataloger’s camera,” which 
would transfer catalog entries from 
a publication to catalog cards effi- 
ciently and at low cost, would give 
to “cataloging in source” an impetus 
which can scarcely be overestimated. 








CENTRALIZED PROCESSING REPORT 


The American Library Association has announced the publication of a new study on 
centralized processing: Cooperative Centralized Processing: A Report of the Establishment 
and First Year of Operation of the Southwest Missouri Library Service, Inc., by Brigitte 
L. Kenney (June, 1959, $2.25). 


The book reports the results of the first year of an experiment in co-operative 
centralized processing conducted by ten Missouri public libraries. In October, 1957, the 
libraries formed the Southwest Missouri Library Service, Inc., for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a processing center in which to receive books purchased by the member libraries, 
catalog them, prepare catalog cards, and treat the books physically so as to ready them 
for delivery direct to the libraries’ shelves. 


Public libraries throughout the country can, the publishers suggest, learn much from 
this record of a creative and co-operative solution to problems which many of them have 
in common. 














Stanford Institute 
on Catalog Code Revision 


First Report 


MRS. KATHRYN LUTHER HENDERSON 
Head Cataloger, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 


i ipo WHOLE HISTORY of catalog- 
ing consists of one generation re- 
doing the work of another,’ said 
Andrew Osborn. Those of you who 
have shared or are sharing with me 
the experience of recataloging a col- 
lection to bring it up to date with 
current practice know how pertinent 
Osborn’s statement really is. If the 
proposed rules which were under con- 
sideration at the Institute on Catalog 
Code Revision, held last July at 
Stanford University, come into being, 
we may have even more recataloging 
ahead of us. The irony of the whole 
thing is that in our situations prob- 
ably a generation will not even have 
passed for redoing the work before 
we shall be caught in recataloging our 
recataloging. For example, it was just 
a few years ago, when I was in li- 
brary school, that I began to learn 
how controversial and subject to 


This paper and the following one were pre- 
sented to the Catalogers’ Section, ILA Conference, 
Rockford, October 24, 1958. 

1A. D. Osborn, “Cataloging and Cataloging 
Codes in Other Countries Today,” Library Quar- 
terly, XXVI (October, 1956), 277. 


change catalog rules really are. Mine 
was the last class at Illinois to study 
cataloging procedure from the 1941 
rules; the next year I assisted with 
the first cataloging class to study the 
1949 code. “It just doesn’t seem fair 
that in so short a time, one should 
be faced with still another code,” my 
rebellious spirit has been saying 
throughout the preparation of this 
paper. On the other hand, we are 
reminded by Ruth French Strout 
that “More than any other library 
function, cataloging practice has al- 
ways been firmly rooted in tradition. 

. . Catalogers profess to encourage 
experimentation, but they too fre- 
quently resist any experimentation 
that tampers with the existing cata- 
log.”* We realize this adherence to 
tradition. At the same time we know 
that our codes do have shortcomings 
and that throughout the library 
world, here and abroad, there are 


2 Ruth F. Strout, “Introduction” [to the 21st 
annual conference of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, June, ae th Library Quar- 


terly, XXVI (October, 1956), 
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complaints about existing codes. 
Such complaints result in new codes 
being proposed, and today we are 
considering the most recently pro- 
posed code. 

Let us then follow the advice of 
those who have done a great deal of 
thinking about this proposed code. 
They ask us not to think of the bur- 
den or cost of future recataloging but 
to evaluate the proposed rules in the 
light of the library’s functions of ac- 
cumulating the records of human 
thought and experience and making 
these works available when needed. 
These functions are to be considered 
along with cataloging objectives of 
facilitating the location of a particu- 
lar work and relating and bringing 
together the works of an author and 
the editions of a work. In addition 
we must remember that the rules 
presented are from a draft—a work 
in process—which is not complete in 
detail, nor finished in form. Next, we 
should realize, as Lubetzky states in 
his “Foreword,” that the rules are 
“designed primarily for the larger re- 
search library where the catalog must 
function as a bibliographic instru- 
ment—to provide effective guidance 
to the library’s resources, to help the 
library perform its bibliographic 
services, and to enable it to partici- 
pate in cooperative bibliographic un- 
dertakings. The proposed rules are 
to be applied with modifications (to 
be provided later) in the smaller pop- 
ular library whose objectives, re- 
sources and bibliographic services are 
more limited.’® 


*Seymour Lubetzky. Code of Cataloging 
Rules, Bibliographic Ent: and Description. A 
Partial and Tentative Dratt for a New Edition of 
Bibliographic Cataloging Rules Prepared for the 
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Mary Darrah Herrick‘ tells us in 
her paper on “Entry for Works of 
Single Authorship and Anonyma,” 
which was presented at the Stanford 
Institute, that there have been wide 
areas of agreement in the total rules 
for entries of personal authorship 
except in the section devoted to 
pseudonymous and anonymous en- 
tries. 

Under “Choice of Author’s Name” 
in the draft of the proposed code, 
we find the following rule as point 
2: “An author identified by several 
pseudonyms, or by his real name 
and by a pseudonym, is entered un- 
der his real name; but if the real 
name and a pseudonym are consis- 
tently used by an author for different 
types of works, he is entered under 
both those names.”® This follows 
point 1 which has explained that “an 
author is usually entered under the 
vernacular name by which he is 
identified in his works.’”® 

You might summarize the 1949 
rules for pseudonymous works as fol- 
lows: “Enter works published under 
pseudonym under the author’s real 
name when known except” enter un- 
der pseudonym (followed by the ab- 
breviation “pseud.”) “when the real 
name is unknown, or the author 
wished it withheld, ... when the 
pseudonym has become fixed in lit- 
erary history ... and biography, .. . 
and when two or more authors have 








Catalog Code Revision Committee. (American Li- 
brary Association, Resources and Technical Services 
Division, Cataloging and Classification Section, 
Catalog Code Revision Committee, 1958) Fore- 
word. 

* Comments of Miss Herrick are taken from her 
paper on “Entry for Works of Single Authorship 
and Anonyma,” prepared for the Stanford Insti- 
tute. 

© Lubetzky, op. cit., p. 5. 

* Ibid. 
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written under one pseudonym .. .”” 

As Miss Herrick points out, well 
known codes of the past have fa- 
vored entry under real name, with 
several codes (as the one just quoted) 
allowing for entry under pseudonym 
in specified cases. She also points out 
the provision that a person using sev- 
eral names should be entered under 
his real name and that a change of 
name was to be recognized and used 
as an entry (see Rule 3 under “Choice 
of Author’s Name”: “A personal 
author who has changed his real 
name is entered under his latest 
name.”*) These statements brought 
forth these questions: How does a 
cataloger know that a person is going 
to use several names; and how can 
he always know that a change of 
name has occurred? Since the pro- 
posed code also states that “a cor- 
porate body, whose name is subject 
to repeated changes, is entered suc- 
cessively under the different names 
used by it,”® it is argued by some 
that the policy of scattering entries 
should be defended for personal 
names, too. 

Some persons feel that all forms of 
an author’s name should be used if 
he employs several pseudonyms. 
Others question what is to be done 
when a person uses two pseudonyms 
in the same genre. All these pose the 
biggest question—How does the cata- 
loger know what is going to happen? 
To show just what has happened 
with authors’ names, Miss Herrick 
cites these illustrations: 


TA.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author and Title 
Entries. (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1949), p. 52-53. 

8 Lubetzky, op. cit. 

® Tbid. 
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In 1948, Isaac Asimov started writ- 
ing biochemical works and _ science 
fiction. In 1949 he wrote, under the 
pseudonym of George E. Dale, a ‘short 
short’ of science fiction. In 1952 he 
began to write science fiction for juve- 
niles under the name of Paul French. 
In 1948 there is no problem; in 1949 
the cataloger is faced with a writer 
in two genres using his own name and 
also using a pseudonym in one of them. 
In 1952 is it to be decided that here 
is a writer using several pseudonyms, 
therefore entry is under the real name? 

Presenting about the same problem 
are the writings of John Dickson Carr. 
Under his own name he has written 
in three genres, detective stories, his- 
torical novels, and biography. In 1935 
he began, in addition, to use the name 
Carter Dickson for detective stories. 
From 1933 he also used the pseudonym 
Carr Dickson, dropping this pseudo- 
nym about 1942. At no time has any 
pseudonym been used for a genre that 
is not the same as one used under his 
real name. If, however, it is decided 
that the Carr Dickson writings, al- 
though not in another genre, yet con- 
cerning a specific and separate theme, 
shall be considered separately, then 
until 1935 entry would be under both 
names, but in 1935 with the appear- 
ance of Carter Dickson the writings 
would all be re-grouped under the real 
name.!” 


Of course there is always one way 
out. No one has stated or even im- 
plied that there cannot be references 
made from one form to the other; 
but there is a danger that this might 
not be done, or if done may result 
in confusion. 

As we quoted earlier, Lubetzky 
states without qualification that a 
writer who has changed his name 
is entered under the latest one. Miss 
Herrick indicates that criticism of 


® Herrick, op. cit., p. 3. 
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this has arisen because some peo- 
ple actually have two real names 
and some writers, such as Grace Liv- 


ingston, wrote prolifically, using six - 


variations of name, all of which were 
legal. 

Miss Herrick feels that it cannot 
be left to the bibliographer alone to 
assume responsibility for accurate 
and thorough identification and link- 
ing of variant forms of names of a 
person, since “bibliographies of to- 
day and tomorrow are made from the 
recorded knowledge of today as it 
is recorded in organized collections.” 
Therefore, “the library catalog is far 
more important to  bibliographers 
than ever before, not because knowl- 
edge is difficult of access but because 
it is so extensive that, practically, 
it cannot be assembled and organ- 
ized by private individuals in private 
libraries any more.’’™* 

She summarizes this section on 
pseudonymous works as follows: 
“. . . the arguments have been for 
the retention of the true name of 
the author, with references from 
pseudonym .. . with recognition of 
the precedent for entry under two 
forms of name when different genres 
are involved, but with no advocating 
of subjective criteria of ‘best known’ 
or ‘easiest to find’ for living persons. 
Further it seems useful to urge con- 
sideration of some permissive rules 
for the two or three levels of cata- 
loging for works of personal author- 
ship.”?? 

Concerning anonymous’ works, 
Miss Herrick comments first upon 
Lubetzky’s hope for uniformity of 


4 Tbid., p. 5. 
2 Ibid., p. 6. 
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treatment of this type of work. He 
has pointed out the inconsistency of 
the old code in its treatment of 
anonymous classics under uniform 
title and other anonyma under title 
as issued. 

In the proposed code, it has been 
suggested for the basic rule that “an 
anonymous work whose author is 
known is entered under its author’s 
name, with an added entry under the 
title’; and an anonymous work 
whose author is not known is to be 
entered under its title.** This latter 
type seems, from the examples given, 
to be a hanging indention type of 
title, not an author-line-left-blank 
type of title as formerly was used. 
Some persons in the field of catalog- 
ing feel that there should, perhaps, 
be established certain categories of 
anonyma to leave provision for iden- 
tification of those supposed anonyma 
whose author might later be ascer- 
tained, in contrast with anonymous 
classics whose author can never be 
identified. 

Another departure from current 
practice is the proposal that a work 
having initials in place of an author’s 
name be entered under title, with 
added entry for the initials. The 
classic example given for this is Jn- 
discretions of Dr. Carstairs, by A. 
de O. In the 1941 and 1949 codes, 
the rules said to enter under title but 
to make added entries under initials 
(both first and last letters), which 
in this case gave three added entries 
(I. de O., A.; II. A. de O; III. O., A. 
de).** A revision reported in Cata- 
loging Service for September, 1954, 


8 Lubetzky, op. cit., p. 64. 
4A.LA., op. cit. p. 59. 
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required only one added entry under 
the initials (last letter, with the oth- 
ers inverted—I. O., A. de). Now 
Lubetzky recommends that the add- 
ed entry be A. de O., on the grounds 
that it is not possible to know wheth- 
er the initials stand for a name, a 
phrase, an organization, or have no 
meaning at all. My own personal 
opinion is that the initials would be 
little sought for in any of the three 
forms and that entry under title 
would suffice. 


Concerning choice of title the new 
rules state, “An edition of an anony- 
mous work issued under a title dif- 
ferent from that of the original edi- 
tion is entered under the title of the 
original edition, with added entries 
under the name of the editor, if giv- 
en, and under the title of the edition. 
... A translation of an anonymous 
work is entered under the title of 
the original work followed by the 
language of the translation, with 
added entries under the name of the 
translator and under the title of the 
translation.”’* Miss Herrick points 
out that this agrees with the British 
vules of 1908. 

Another proposal which has 
evoked comment is that legends, such 
us those of King Arthur, be entered 
directly by name instead of in the 
former manner: “Arthur, King.” A 
part or version of a cycle which has 
a distinct title of its own is entered 
under its own title, with an added 
entry under the title of the cycle 
(e.g., “Lancelot.” Added entry under 
“King Arthur’). 

Miss Herrick feels that the new 


S Lubetzky, op. cit., p. 66. 
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code seems prepared to continue to 
identify anonymous classics and to 
enter them in the traditional way, 
thereby recognizing the needs of 
scholarship and the confusion that 
might result without proper identi- 
fication. However, the same concern 
for the entry of works of personal 
authorship seems to have been lost. 
Nevertheless, she feels (and I would 
concur) that “we can look with con- 
fidence on this part of the proposed 
Code as pushing us further along the 
road toward an ideal” catalog.*® 
Laura C. Colvin’s paper deals with 
only one facet of the corporate entry 
problem—“Entry of all Institutions 
under Name Rather than Place.”*’ 
Realistically, she urges us to remem- 
ber that it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect the perfect panacea, because 
the most erudite and realistic cata- 
logers have not, throughout the 
years, found a solution which proved 
both logical and effective. Her at- 
tempt then has been to compare ma- 
jor British and American cataloging 
codes and the ALA draft code and 
to evaluate the latter. She does not 
attempt to discuss choice of entry 
(whether under personal or corpo- 
rate), government bodies, problems 
of subordination, or the amount of 
recataloging which may be involved. 
The present code, under rule 92, 
says to “enter an institution (using 
the latest mame) under the name of 
the place in which it is located.”*® 
This is the rule which Ranganathan 
criticized as follows, “There are 14 


16 Herrick, op. cit., p. 10. 


“7 Miss Colvin’s paper was presented at the 
Stanford Institute. Comments referred to are from 
the text of her paper. 


A. L. A., op. cit., p. 151. 
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rules forming exception to the basic 
Rule 92! Some rules are exceptions 
to exception! One rule is an exception 
to an exception to an exception!! 
How is a reader to know the entry 
word of the main entry under which 
he should look up the catalogue for 
an institution? How is the cataloguer 
himself to get guided through this 
maze? ... No advantage appears 
to be gained by such a complicated 
set of rules. This tradition need not 
be perpetuated!’’?® 

Miss Colvin summarizes the confu- 
sion of principles of entry for insti- 
tutions as “(1) complex corporate 
nomenclature, (2) unpredictable use 
of inversion, (3) irrelevant and arti- 
ficial distinctions between societies 
and institutions .. . and (4) doubt- 
ful value of forced consistency or 
uniformity.” Such confusion has 
prompted Lubetzky to say that “ ‘we 
must return to the . . . principle that 
an entry in a catalog should be based 
on bibliographical facts and not on 
psychological speculations.’”®° A 
study of the history of codes makes 
evident the growing complexity of 
codes in regard to corporate entry, 
and “legalistic cataloging and psy- 
chological speculations developed 
more or less simultaneously,’ ac- 
cording to Miss Colvin. 

And thus has come the proposed 
rule, “The name of a corporate body 
is given in the form regularly used 
on its works—at the head of title, 
in the imprint, or in any other posi- 
tion where it is formally used—and 


#S. R. Ranganathan, Heading and Canons 
(Madras: S. Viswanathan, 1955), p. 196 as quoted 
by Osborn, op. cit., p. 276. 

© Colvin, op. cit., p. 3. 

™ Ibid., p. 4. 
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in the vernacular. If the form regu- 
larly used is uncertain, the official 
form of the name is preferred. Ref- 
erences are made from the other form 
of name by which the corporate body 
might be looked for.”*? Therefore, 
entries for the University of Illinois, 
Indiana University, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and State College of Wash- 
ington, for example, would appear 
in the catalog in the form just used. 
Free Library of Philadelphia and 
Enoch Pratt Free Library would be 
entered thus. 

In the light of this change in prin- 
ciple, Miss Colvin summarizes the 
arguments for and against entry by 
name and entry by place. First the 
arguments for name are given: It 
is the natural approach, as the name 
of the institution is known and re- 
membered, especially if the name is 
distinctive; it is based on biblio- 
graphic facts and is a simpler, more 
logical approach, resulting in more 
economical cataloging and less 
searching; there is no need to dis- 
tinguish between institutions and so- 
cieties; geographic arrangements in 
reference works, directories, etc., are 
not duplicated in the catalog; place 
entries can then be limited to govern- 
ment bodies. 

The arguments against name entry: 
Some institutions are not known by 
name (e.g., German _ universities); 
names of institutions are variable; 
entries for certain types of institutions 
with generic names would be incon- 
sistent; place is more apt to be re- 
membered in case of nondistinctive 
name; useful conglomeration of insti- 


2 Lubetzky, op. cit., p. 25. 
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tutions under place would be de- 
stroyed and there would be confu- 
sion in the catalog under generic 
terms. 

The first argument for place is that 
it is the natural approach because 
the place of an institution is known 
when the name is not, especially if 
it is a nondistinctive name. It is often 
useful to have geographic groupings 
of institutions by locality. Names 
of institutions are subject to change. 
It is a means of distinguishing insti- 
tutions with nondistinctive names 
and is the practice followed in ref- 
erence works, directories of institu- 
tions, etc. Such an arrangement also 
has value as a geographic shelf ar- 
rangement. Confusion to users would 
result if the entry form changed. 

That the place is often not an in- 
tegral, legal, or popular part of the 
name is the first argument against 
place. Other arguments center around 
the congestion in the catalog under 
place names; the introduction of ele- 
ments of the classed catalog; the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing between so- 
cieties and institutions; the research 
necessary to determine place; the 
complex rules due to numerous ex- 
ceptions; the confusion of geographic 
names used as author with those used 
as locality; the fact that such entry 
is based on psychological theory 
which violates foreign language word 
order; and the location of some in- 
stitutions in several places.” 

Considering these and other argu- 
ments in light of the new rules, Miss 
Colvin feels that Lubetzky has ac- 
cented corporate bodies with distinc- 
tive mames versus those with com- 


Colvin, op. cit., p. 5. 
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mon generic terms merely as a device 
to analyze catalog code deficiencies. 
Often showing the groundless dis- 
tinction between societies and insti- 
tutions, he has virtually abolished 
entry under place while almost ig- 
noring the distinctive name. The 
trend seems to be to omit all trim- 
mings, although rule 14 in the draft 
code does state that “the name of 
a local body is qualified by the name 
of the place if it is indistinctive or 
if it is found in more than one 
place.”** This would allow for the 
addition of a place name such as 
St. Peter’s Church, New York. Other 
points under the rule allow for the 
addition of other designations to dis- 
tinguish between several bodies of 
the same name—eg., St. Peter’s 
Church, New York (Catholic) and St. 
Peter’s Church, New York (Protes- 
tant Episcopal). 

Two pertinent questions are asked 
by Miss Colvin: “Are distinguishing 
terms to be added only in the case 
of conflict within the individual cat- 
alog? Many names used for churches, 
hospitals, schools, colleges, etc., are 
often obviously commonly _ used, 
though at a given time in an individ- 
ual catalog there may be only one 
body using a particular name. Is it 
to be an administrative decision as 
to whether addition be made at the 
time of cataloging of the first insti- 
tution’s publication, or would the 
addition be made only in the event 
of conflict?”*® 

Perhaps the most controversial pos- 
sible effect of the proposed code is 
the concentration of entries under 


% Lubetzky, op. cit., p. 27. 
% Colvin, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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homonymous rather than geographic 
headings. Another possible result is 
the dispersal of institutions whose 
mames consist of generic terms, for- 
merly under place headings, which 
now may be preceded or followed by 
a geographic name. For example, de- 
pending on the names used on pub- 
lications, a public library could be 
entered either under place or under 
generic term—e.g., “Greenfield Public 
Library,” but “Public Library of Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts.” Would the 
user of the catalog be aware of this 
catalog nicety? 

Miss Colvin summarizes the gen- 
eral effect of the proposal in the 
draft code as a change in principle. 
“Transfer from place entry (locality, 
state, county, province, country, etc.) 
to name of body as given on [the] 
work, which may have (1) distinctive 
or nondistinctive name or (2) place 
as initial part of [the] name is the 
principle (with modifications and ex- 
ceptions) common to all categories 
of societies, institutions, and other 
bodies not organs of government.’’”° 

In forming a conclusion for a paper 
such as this, one is always tempted 
to add his own personal opinions. 
This occasion is no exception. 

In the first place, it is good to see 
the hint of hope that we are attempt- 
ing to provide a different type of 
code for different types of libraries. 
But here, the problem seems to be 
to realize that no library ever re- 
mains constant. All types of libraries 
must adapt to a certain amount of 
change. I am sure that we, as catalog- 
ers, are happy that in the late six- 
teenth century, Andrew Maunsell (a 


%* Ibid., p. 9. 
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bookdealer, not a cataloger!) decided 
to enter personal names under sur- 
names rather than under Christian 
names.”7 No doubt this seemed a 
drastic departure to his contempo- 
raries, as we know they did not im- 
mediately accept his lead, and the 
practice of using Christian names 
continued for many years. But evi- 
dently there were too many “Jo- 
hanns” and the change became neces- 
sary. As catalogers (perhaps we 
should be better called recatalogers) 
and as librarians we must always 
be aware of changing times, chang- 
ing clientele with changing needs, 
and changing works and types of 
material, and we must attempt to 
provide the impetus for the formula- 
tion of a code capable of meeting 
these changes. Is it ever possible (or 
desirable) to provide a code to end 
all codes? 

In the second place, are our cata- 
logs as unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of the user as the critics have 
led us to believe in the past seven- 
teen years of cataloging literature? 
How does one reconcile the plight 
the criticisms depict with this state- 
ment from the recently published 
Catalog Use Study: 

Of the 2,690 searches for known 
items [in the study interviews], only 
62 (or 2.3 per cent) were reported 
either delayed or failures because the 
reader’s “author” was not the author 
designated under the prevailing rules 
of entry. In half these instances, an 
added entry card provided an easy 
link to the main entry card. In the 
other half, there was no added entry 


and the main entry had to be located 
on some other basis. 


77 Ruth F. Strout, “The Development of the 
Catalog and Cataloging Codes,” Library Quarterly, 


XXVI (October, 1956), 264. 
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Thus in only 1.2 per cent of the 
searches for known items did the pa- 
tron encounter difficulty because he 
did not know the rules of entry. In 
other words, although the ALA Cata- 
loging Rules for Author and Title En- 
tries troubles many librarians, its ap- 
plication by and large suits the pa- 
tron.?8 


If this statement, which comes 
from a survey of 5,494 interview 
reports from a total of 39 libraries 
of various types and sizes, is valid, 
do we need to spend our time chang- 
ing our entries, or is that change nec- 
essary as our obligation to the 2.3 
per cent who did not find what they 
wanted or to make it easier for the 
whole group to locate material? 

None of us, I am sure, object to 
necessary recataloging. I certainly 
cannot object when in only two years 
of cataloging for one library, I oc- 
casionally find it necessary to recat- 
alog my own recataloging to bring 
a subject or an entry up to date or 
to add knowledge not before avail- 
able. We are always learning, and 
learning implies change. However, al- 
though throughout the papers pre- 
pared before and for the institute and 
in the code itself we have been en- 
couraged not to think of recatalog- 
ing costs or amount of work involved 
in the change, one cannot but wonder 
at the advisability or necessity of 
change in certain cases. 

For example, in considering the 
proposed rules for corporate entry 
under name, one wonders at the de- 
sirability of entering churches under 
the name of the church instead of 
place. There are approximately 2,050 


% Sidney L. Jackson, Catalog Use Study (Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1958), p. 21. 
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possibilities of entry under the vari- 
ous First Presbyterian churches listed 
in the latest available General As- 
sembly Minutes of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America (these two, since 
the publication of the Minutes, have 
united to form the United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
of America), the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, and the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States. Of 
course, few libraries would contain 
even a small percentage of the works 
of these churches. But the problem 
becomes pertinent to me as a cata- 
loger in a Presbyterian theological 
seminary library which has as one 
of its responsibilities the housing of 
church records, publications, etc., of 
its own denomination while collect- 
ing also some of the publications of 
“first” churches of other denomina- 
tions. 

Does the proposed arrangement, 
which would list one or all of these 
two thousand-plus churches under 
“First Presbyterian Church,” lessen 
the conglomeration of filing, especial- 
ly when the library would also con- 
tain publications of other institutions 
which begin with “First”? (The cur- 
rent Chicago telephone directory lists 
106 “First” entries). Then, too, how 
readily does the patron find the pub- 
lication of a church which he may 
think is called the “First Presbyterian 
Church of Boswell, Oklahoma,” when 
it is really called the “Pigeon Roost 
Presbyterian Church,” or when the 
church’s name is the “First Orange 
Presbyterian Church,” or the “First 
Federated Presbyterian Church” or 
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some combination other than the ex- 
pected “First Presbyterian Church”? 

These instances, with the conglom- 
eration of so many First Presbyterian 
churches, would require a place desig- 
nation following the name. Then, of 
course, a reference could be made 
from place and name to the name 
and place. Is this not merely revers- 
ing the present position of entry and 
reference in the catalog? Does it help 
or hinder the patron who is search- 
ing for publications of all the churhes 
in a certain place? After all, the only 
method by which we could determine 
the First Presbyterian churches, to 
cite in the example above, was by 
checking under the geographic list- 
ings in the official registers of the 
churches. 

It is not fair, however, to condemn 
or condone a code, or a rule in a 
code, on the application of a rule or 
one aspect of a rule. If by applica- 
tion of the new principle, we can 
achieve more readily the objectives 
of the catalog to facilitate the loca- 
tion of a particular work or to relate 
and bring together the work of an 
author and the editions of a work, 
then we certainly must give such 
principles due consideration. How- 
ever, these objectives should be our 
criteria. Miss Herrick and Miss Col- 
vin and the others who have pre- 
pared these papers have given valid 
criticisms pro and con. 

This, then, does seem to be the 
time for each individual cataloger 
to study papers such as these and 
to let those responsible for the code 
know his thinking on the subject. 
This is also the time to set aside 
petty prejudices and legalistic and 
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perfectionistic tendencies, and to 
think of the fact that we do prepare 
a tool with definite objectives and 
limitations. A few years ago some 
catalogers were very much worried 
by the omission of the three dots in 
certain aspects of descriptive cata- 
loging which came with the adoption 
of the Library of Congress Rules for 
Descriptive Cataloging. Lately, we 
have heard little of the dire results 
which were predicted as the result 
of such omissions. Probably the same 
will be true of some of the changes 
which we now feel would be radical 
if they came to pass. Catalogers seem 
to have an innate capacity for order 
in all aspects of their work (except 
the desks on which they work), but 
this should be used to advantage in- 
stead of disadvantage. With a more 
flexible code, we should enjoy greater 
scope for our skills and capacities. 


Perhaps Mrs. Strout provided the 
spark needed to give us a true sense 
of the responsibility which is ours 
when she wrote, “Throughout history, 
codes seem always to have envisaged 
catalogs which were far better than 
their contemporary catalogs ever 
were—more complete, more progres- 
sive, and better organized. Examined 
from the perspective of history, codes 
have not been a statement of the 
usages of their day but rather the 
very means through which progress 
has come. If it is true that codes be- 
come the unintentional pioneers, the 
forerunners of future practices, then 
the responsibility which is upon us 
is heavy indeed.”’*® 

*® Ruth F. Strout, “The Development of the 


Catalog and Cataloging Codes,” Library Quarterly, 
XXVI (October, 1956), 275. 
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HE CATALOG Code Revision In- 
T stitute, held last summer on the 
Stanford University campus the 
week prior to the San Francisco ALA 
conference, was designed to provide 
an opportunity to catalogers to par- 
ticipate in full discussions of the ma- 
jor problem areas encountered thus 
far in the revision of the rules, to 
supply the Code Revision Commit- 
tee the opportunity to explain its 
position on these problems, and to 
furnish the committee guidance in 
continuing the work of revision. 

The Steering Committee of the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee 
agreed that the major problem areas 
should be covered in the institute 
under the following nine topical head- 
ings: (1) General philosophy and 
structure of the code; (2) Entry for 
works of single authorship and 
anonyma; (3) Serial entry; (4) Entry 
of corporate body under successive 
names; (5) Entry of all institutions 
under name rather than place; (6) 
Form subheadings under government 
bodies; (7) Miscellaneous rules, in- 
cluding the entry for congresses, con- 


ferences, etc.; (8) Problems of sub- 
divisions in the entries for corporate 
bodies; and (9) International aspects 
of code revision. 

Well in advance of the meetings, 
copies of the working papers on these 
problems were distributed to all who 
planned to attend the institute, in 
order to lay the groundwork for fruit- 
ful discussion. With a view to allow- 
ing maximum time for these discus- 
sions, the papers themselves were not 
read at the institute. Instead, each 
session was opened with a résumé of 
a paper covering the subject for that 
session. 

The working papers themselves 
formed a 132-page document. Obvi- 
ously a program like the one planned 
for the present occasion cannot hope 
to do full justice to the many and 
often difficult aspects of the pro- 
posed code revisions taken up in the 
papers and the ensuing discussions. 
It is possible to bring to your at- 
tention only the more basic revisions 
under consideration and, perhaps, 
those that are most controversial. 

Mrs. Henderson has already re- 
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ported on two of the more important 
problem areas, namely, the subject 
of entry for works of single author- 
ship and anonyma, covered by Mary 
Darrah Herrick’s paper, and the 
question of entry of all institutions 
under name rather than place, dealt 
with in Laura C. Colvin’s paper. My 
assignment was to identify and bring 
to your notice the most significant 
points brought out in the other seven 
papers. Necessarily, I shall have to be 
extremely selective in attempting to 
do this if this meeting is going to 
reach adjournment at a reasonable 
hour. 

In the critique of the current rules 
for author and title entry prepared 
for the Board of Cataloging Policy 
and Research, Seymour Lubetzky 
pointed out the inconsistency, poor 
arrangement, and lack of clear and 
logical distinction between various 
groups of rules, which had resulted 
from a long accumulation of essen- 
tially ad hoc decisions without any 
firm application of principles. It was 
the general approval with which 
Lubetzky’s critique was received that 
encouraged the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification to proceed to 
a general revision of the rules for 
author and title entry. 

GENERAL PHILOSOPHY OF CODE 

In his paper dealing with the gen- 
eral philosophy and structure of the 
code, Wyllis E. Wright, chairman of 
the Catalog Code Revision Commit- 
tee, mentioned that, at the com- 
mencement of its work, the commit- 
tee “decided that it was useless to 
tinker with specific illogicalities in 
the rules without guiding principles 
which would provide a framework 
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within which to work.” Accordingly, 
the committee determined that it 
would attempt to work out a new 
code as soundly based as possible, 
without, for the time being, con- 
sidering too closely the old code or 
current practice. 

Fully aware of the concern which 
announcement of this basic policy 
would arouse in the profession, Mr. 
Wright offered the following reason- 
ing in explanation of that policy. 


This decision to attempt a new be- 
ginning in the rules of cataloging pre- 
sents inevitably a problem of costs. 
Any change in current practices in- 
volves expenditure of time and money. 
But if we are to follow the full logic 
of this argument, we would make no 
changes whatever. An attempt to de- 
termine how much can be spent in 
recataloging and to suggest changes 
only up to this amount does not seem 
feasible, if only because of the wide 
variety of libraries and the differences 
in their resources. It is better to pro- 
ceed as if the problem of costs did 
not exist and to produce the best code 
of which we are capable. After we 
have reached a consensus on what is 
desirable, we can tackle the problem of 
what is practicable. Then we can take 
up the methods by which changes can 
be put into effect, and individual li- 
braries will decide, as they do now, 
whether to follow particular rules. 


Even though the libraries of the 
country finally decide that they cannot 
afford at this time to make all the 
changes which may be suggested, it 
will be worthwhile to set up the best 
rules we can and to work toward put- 
ting these rules into effect as oppor- 
tunity offers. Change is always going 
on; if we decide that we can improve 
our present practices, future changes 
should be toward the improved prac- 
tices rather than in accordance with 
those of the past. 
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At this point, I should call atten- 
tion to the fact that the code draft 
now being developed “is designed pri- 
marily for the larger research library 
where the catalog must function as 
a bibliographic instrument — to pro- 
vide effective guidance to the library’s 
resources, to help the library perform 
its bibliographic services, and to en- 
able it to participate in cooperative 
bibliographic undertakings. The pro- 
posed rules are to be applied with 
modifications (to be provided later) 
in the smaller popular library whose 
objectives, resources, and biblio- 
graphic services are more limited.” 

Mr. Wright summarized the guid- 
ing principles followed by the com- 
mittee in its work in this statement: 


The efforts of the committee have 
been directed toward preparation of 
a new code which would be based 
logically and consistently on facilitat- 
ing the location of a particular item, 
showing the holdings in the library 
of the works of an author, whether 
personal or corporate, and presenting 
other approaches to the material in 
the library so far as these can justify 
their costs. The information about a 
person or an organization should be 
given primarily for purposes of dif- 
ferentiation rather than identification. 
The form of the entry should be as di- 
rect as is consistent with clarity and in- 
telligibility. The rules should aim at 
meeting the needs of the general re- 
search library, with recognition of the 
fact that many public libraries will 
wish to simplify these practices and 
that some scholarly libraries may wish 
to go beyond them. We hope, how- 
ever, that they may be sufficiently 
soundly based to carry conviction to 
the majority of catalogers and other 
librarians. 
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SERIAL ENTRY 


The major point at issue in the 
area of serial entry is choice of the 
following alternatives to recommend 
for the revised code: (1) entry under 
earliest title, (2) entry under latest 
title, (3) entry under successive ti- 
tles, or (4) entry under any of the 
possible variations from these. The 
rule on this point in the current draft 
states that “a serial whose title has 
changed is entered under its succes- 
sive titles as issued, excepting changes 
in the subtitle and changes of short 
duration.” 

Bernice Field’s paper on this sub- 
ject is based largely on the informa- 
tion she collected from forty-four li- 
braries regarding the practices they 
followed and what were thought to be 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
various existing practices. It is not 
feasible to take time during this pro- 
gram to describe more fully the var- 
ious practices reported or to provide 
you with an inventory of the many 
pros and cons submitted for the sev- 
eral alternatives. However, you will 
be able to get some ideas in this re- 
gard from the following extended 
quotation from that part of Miss 
Field’s paper in which she attempts 
to answer the question, “What sys- 
tem shall we adopt?” 


Even though ALA and LC rules for 
serial cataloging specify entry under 
latest title and under latest name of 
a corporate body, and entries on LC 
cards and in union lists are in accord- 
ance with these rules, it is clear from 
the answers to the questionnaires that 
many libraries do not follow them and 
that even those who do in principle 
have not always carried them out in 
practice, or have adopted variations 
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suited to their individual needs and 
staff. The variations result partly from 
inability to keep up with recataloging 
and partly from the fact that some 
librarians feel that entry under suc- 
cessive titles and successive names of 
corporate authors gives better service 
to the public than our present system. 


As catalogers we are now looking for 
a system of entry for serials which 
will not only give the maximum of 
service to the public but will also 
enable us to cope with the problems 
of cataloging and recataloging. Can 
we decide that one of the three sys- 
tems of title entry which we have dis- 
cussed is best and that one of the two 
possible ways of entering corporate 
bodies is superior to the other? 


As far as title entries are concerned, 
I believe that we cannot say with any 
certainty that one of the systems is 
the best; and I believe further that, if 
we do decide to adopt one system to 
the exclusion of others, librarians will 
not necessarily follow it, but will con- 
tinue to do what suits their needs and 
abilities to cope with the work. 


. . . It is my personal opinion that 
librarians should try to decide which 
of the systems is most practical for 
the largest number of libraries and 
that the new cataloging code should 
give that system as the preferred one, 
but that the other two systems should 
be included as alternative methods... . 


For serials entered under corporate 
authors, the indication is that we 
should adopt the principle of entry 
under successive names, with consid- 
erable latitude allowed as to when to 
follow this principle and when to pre- 
fer latest name. Although libraries are 
reluctant to give up the advantages 
of having all publications of a body 
under one heading in the catalog, for 
purely practical reasons they are be- 
ginning to accept the idea of succes- 
sive author entries. The problem here 
will be to decide whether, when a 
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corporate author changes name, we 
should recatalog continuing serials un- 
der their latest headings with added 
entries under earlier names or close the 
entries and make additional entries for 
them under the new headings. Here 
again a choice of systems should be 
outlined so that catalogers may use 
their judgment. 

The Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee has discussed the possibility of 
treating live serials differently from 
dead ones, and this may be the solution 
to our problem. Cataloging a dead 
title which has had several changes 
of title or several changes in name of 
the corporate author is done more 
easily and with considerably less work 
under the latest title or the latest 
corporate author; few libraries have 
time to make three or four entries 
when one will suffice. But a live serial 
which changes title and for which 
entries are made at the time of the 
change might perhaps be handled more 
easily under successive titles or suc- 
cessive mames of the issuing body. 
When the serial ceases publication, the 
cataloger can decide whether to leave 
the entries in the catalog or recatalog 
them as one entry. 

This, you will say, gives us no clear- 
cut rules to follow. But the code will 
be a guide to catalogers, who will have 
to use their judgment in deciding what 
best suits their needs; and the an- 
swers to the questionnaires show that 
they are able to do this. Whatever 
system the libraries adopt, it will not 
prevent their being able to report their 
holdings to union lists of serials, for 
any of the three systems of title entry 
will lead them to the information they 
want, and either system of corporate 
entry will also bring results. The wide 
latitude of choice will make it possi- 
ble for the American library profes- 
sion to make a general agreement on 
international cataloging rules, also, 
which is one of our primary aims at 
this time. 
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CORPORATE BoDY WITH SUCCESSIVE 
NAMES 


Closely related to the question of 
how to enter serials which undergo 
changes in title is the problem of 
which form or forms of a corporate 
name should be used for the catalog 
entry when the name has been 
changed one or more times — the 
problem with which Ruth MacDon- 
ald’s contribution was concerned. 

The principal rule covering this 
point in the current code revision 
draft reads: “If the name of a cor- 
porate body has changed, its several 
mames are successively used and 
linked by appropriate references.” 

Miss MacDonald presented three 
principal choices: (1) entry under 
the earliest form of name, (2) entry 
under latest form of name, and (3) 
entry under the form used at the 
time of publication. Of these, she 
strongly supported the third alterna- 
tive, which is also in agreement with 
the proposed rule in Lubetzky’s draft. 
She pointed out that this practice has 
been followed successfully in many 
libraries, including her own, the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, and of- 
fered the following reasons to back 
her stand. Use of successive forms 
of a name (1) means saving of work 
and time; (2) provides direct access 
to library materials cited as issued; 
(3) produces stability, because an 
entry once made will remain un- 
changed; (4) enables the cataloger 
to establish the entry from the work 
in hand and eliminates the need to 
know the history of the corporate 
body in order to determine what en- 
try to use; (5) makes unnecessary 
repeated recataloging to bring ma- 
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terial together under the latest form 
of a name with attendant lengthen- 
ing and complicating notes; (6) per- 
mits the cataloger to concentrate on 
current work, unhampered by pre- 
vious work and unworried about any 
unknown future work; (7) eliminates 
the necessity for continued reprinting 
of information in tools such as the 
National Union Catalog and the 
Union List of Serials, except that 
provision will be needed for tying 
together the most recent past name 
and the current name whenever a 
change occurs; and (8) gives cata- 
loging an up-to-date aspect which 
can be attained only when present 
records are divorced from those which 
belong to the past. 

Strong differences of opinion held 
on this question led to rather lively 
discussion during the session devoted 
to it. The steering committee, realiz- 
ing that the wisest decision based on 
the fundamental principles involved 
would not necessarily be reached by 
majority vote, had not planned to 
ask the registrants to indicate their 
preferences on controversial points 
by a formal vote. However, a num- 
ber of times in the course of the in- 
stitute a request was made from the 
fioor to have a showing of hands, 
not for the purpose of reaching a 
decision, but merely to discover the 
trend of opinion among those in at- 
tendance. 

The discussion on the question of 
entry of corporate bodies which had 
undergone changes in name brought 
such a request. It was interesting that 
a showing of hands on the alterna- 
tives discussed in Miss MacDonald’s 
paper indicated a preference for en- 
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try under successive names in the 
approximate ratio of three to one. 


ForM SUBHEADINGS UNDER 
GOVERNMENT BopieEs 


Arthur B. Berthold’s paper dealt 
specifically with such subheadings 
under government bodies as “Char- 
ter’; “Constitution”; ‘Laws, stat- 
utes, etc.”; “Ordinances”; and 
“Treaties.” Calling attention to the 
fact that the rules for main entry call 
for an entry either under author or 
under title, he regards as questionable, 
both on grounds of logic and of ex- 
pediency, the use of entries involving 
such form subheadings, since they are 
neither author nor title entries. 

He goes on to explain that “if for 
some reason or other the author en- 
try may gain in clarity and precision 
by the addition of certain elements 
of the title in question such an ad- 
dition is legitimate. Since both ele- 
ments, author and title, are legitimate 
entries in their own right, it natural- 
ly follows that a useful combination 
of the two should be equally accepta- 
ble. Thus, from the point of view of 
logic there can be no valid objection 
to the utilization of a series of sub- 
headings derived from titles. These 
subheadings however must be un- 
questionably derived from the titles 
and must reflect them with sufficient 
precision to establish individuality.” 

He recognizes that in the cases of 
“Constitution” and of “Charter,” 
“there would be no great difficulty in 
accepting them as stylized versions 
of actual titles.” However, he points 
out that if the logic of the author- 
title combination is to be preserved, 
all these stylized titles, when used 
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as subheadings, should be given in 
the vernacular. 

With respect to the other form 
subheadings, “Laws, statutes, etc.’’; 
“Ordinances”; and “Treaties,” if 
used in just that form, Mr. Berthold 
believes they have no logical place 
in the main entry, since they do not 
reflect actual titles even in conven- 
tional or stylized form. “Instead of 
the use of these generic or form sub- 
headings,” he recommends that “bona 
fide title subheadings should be sub- 
stituted for them.” 

Discussion revealed that, although 
the introduction of the several form 
subheadings in question into main 
entries is contrary to the basic con- 
cept of author entry, they have nev- 
ertheless been convenient — at least 
for the cataloger — and the rules au- 
thorizing their use therefore would 
not be summarily abandoned. In the 
end, it was agreed that this knotty 
question would require further study. 


ENTRIES FOR CONGRESSES, 
CONFERENCES, ETC. 

Joseph W. Rogers, in his paper, 
concentrated on the problem of entry 
for meetings of various kinds, such 
as congresses, conferences, etc., inas- 
much as the application of the cur- 
rent rules governing works issuing 
from such meetings have caused cat- 
alogers so much trouble. A para- 
graph describing the characteristics 
to be found in these publications says 
in part: 

In very general terms these materials 
include perhaps the largest propor- 
tion of inexpertly edited and published 
materials to be found anywhere. They 


emanate from organizations and insti- 
tutions which often do not have ac- 
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cess to the services of professional 
editors and publishers. They are often 
of purely local or limited interest or 
are ephemeral in nature. Authorship 
responsibility is often not acknowledged 
or is confusingly indicated. Titles are 
seldom distinctive. Meetings which con- 
tinue at fairly regular intervals often 
produce publications exhibiting irregu- 
larities in title, numbering, and name. 
International meetings are often re- 
sponsible for publications in more than 
one language, issued from different 
countries; the resultant variations in 
the form of name of the bodies as- 
sociated with such meetings provide 
complications which the cataloger must 
solve. 


The inventory of the characteristics 
of such publications furnished us by 
Mr. Rogers should serve to make us 
all sympathetic toward those who 
face the responsibility of preparing 
rules based on sound principles which 
can be readily and consistently ap- 
plied. 

The four rules having particular 
application to the problems with 
which Mr. Rogers’ paper was con- 
cerned, as stated in the current (i.e., 
June, 1958) Lubetzky draft, are the 
following: 


7. Work of Corporate Body 

A work which, explicitly or implicitly, 
represents an act, communication, or 
product of the activity of a corporate 
body is entered under that body . 

This includes (a) the proceedings, 
transactions, debates, reports, and other 
works produced by or issued in the 
name of a corporate body; (b) admin- 
istrative, regulatory, and other ofiicial 
documents—such as constitutions, rules, 
decisions, periodic reports of activities, 
announcements, guides, catalogs — 
which, even if prepared by an individ- 
ual, implicitly bear the authority of 
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the issuing body; and (c) works is- 
sued by a corporate body, other than 
a commercial publisher, without the 
name of an author or compiler and 
not represented as anonymous works. 


9. Work of Group Sponsored by Corporate 
Body 
A work of a conference, symposium, 
expedition, or other group sponsored 
or organized by, or associated with, a 
corporate body is entered under the 
name of the group with an added entry 
under the name of the body; but if 
the group has no distinctive name, the 
work is entered under the name of the 
corporate body. 


10. Work of Unnamed Group 


A work of an unnamed body or group 
of people is entered under its title 
as an anonymous work. 


12. General Rule [for choice and form of 
name of a corporate body] 


The name of a corporate body is given 
in the form regularly used on its works 
—at the head of the title, in the im- 
print, or in any other position where 
it is formally used—and in the vernac- 
ular. If the form regularly used is un- 
certain, the official form of the name 
is preferred. References are made from 
the other forms of name by which the 
corporate body might be looked for. 


Mr. Rogers’ critique, it must be 
pointed out, was based on the rules 
as stated in an earlier draft. Although 
he made some suggestions for their 
improvement, he found himself to 
be in substantial agreement with the 
intent expressed by the rules in that 
earlier draft. Since Mr. Lubetzky 
made no substantive changes in the 
rules covering this problem area in 
the June draft, but succeeded in mak- 
ing some editorial improvements, 
they should now be even more to 
Mr. Rogers’ liking. 
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SUBDIVISIONS OF CORPORATE BOopIEs 


The authors of cataloging codes 
and the catalogers required to apply 
them to their work have always 
found the question of subdivisions 
in the entries for corporate bodies a 
most difficult one for which to find 
a practical solution. Susan M. Has- 
kins’ paper dealing with this subject 
presents a thorough analysis of this 
thorny problem and concludes with 
the following summary of recommen- 
dations: 

1. Modify our theory of corporate au- 

thorship to give greater emphasis to 
the name of the main body per se, 


rather than to the name qualified by a 
subdivision. 


2. Aim at a general principle of direct 
approach whenever feasible, both for 
direct entry of a subordinate body 
under its own name, as well as for 
direct subdivision under a larger body. 


3. Establish the distinctive name of a 
body as the basic criterion for direct 
entry under name whenever this is the 
reasonable approach to the body. 

4. In the formulation of rules, avoid the- 
oretical, technical distinctions which 
are needless in catalog entries; e.g., the 
distinction between compound and in- 
dividual bodies. 

5. Make provision for total omission of 
the name of an issuing body from the 
heading, based on: (a) approved types 
of subdivisions, and (b) extent of 
material. 

6. Have general regard for the customary 
form of name when establishing the 
heading for a corporate body. 


The rules in the current Lubetzky 
draft relating to this large and diffi- 
cult area are too extensive to quote 
in their entirety, but those touching 
on the more controversial aspects 
read as follows: 
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28. Name of Government Department, Of- 
fice, or Agency 

a. Executive departments and regula- 
tory offices and agencies (including 
legislative, administrative, and judi- 
cial bodies) which function as direct 
branches of government are entered 
under their names as subdivisions of 
the government served by them. But 
offices and agencies established to 
serve educational, cultural, scientific, 
commercial, religious, welfare, and 
other nonregulatory and nonadminis- 
trative functions which may be car- 
ried on by private as well as public 
bodies (including universities, col- 
leges, schools, libraries, museums, 
observatories, experiment _ stations, 
botanical and zoological gardens, 
banks, business _ corporations, 
churches, hospitals, and similar in- 
stitutions) are entered directly under 
their names like other corporate 
bodies. 

b. An office or agency which is adminis- 
tratively subordinate to a department 
of government is entered under its 
name as a direct subdivision of gov- 
ernment if (1) it has a distinct func- 
tion so that it may be dissociated 
from the department, and (2) it has 
a distinct name by which it can be 
unambiguously identified without 
the name of the department. Simi- 
larly, a subdivision of a division of 
a government department or agency 
is entered directly under the name of 

_ the department or agency if it has 
a distinct function, so that it may 
be dissociated from the division, and 
a distinct name by which it can be 
unambiguously identified without the 
name of the division. 


The criterion of function for de- 
termining whether or not the name 
of a subdivision was to be used in 
a corporate entry was attacked by a 
number of people at the institute 
session devoted to this topic. How- 
ever, in his rebuttal toward the end 
of the discussion, Mr. Lubetzky ably 
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defended the rules based on this 
criterion and a show of hands indi- 
cated that a majority of those pres- 
ent agreed with him. 


INTERNATIONAL REVISION AND 
STANDARDIZATION 

The final session of the institute 
was devoted chiefly to the interna- 
tional aspects of code revision, pre- 
sented in Andrew D. Osborn’s paper. 
The great advantages to be gained 
in the field of cataloging, as well as 
in the field of bibliography generally, 
by international co-operation aimed 
at standardization of cataloging rules 
are too well understood and appre- 
ciated by a group such as this to 
require statement and elaboration. 
Evidence that the climate for making 
genuine progress along this line is 
now more favorable than ever before 
in history is found in developments in 
this area in various foreign countries, 
particularly in England and West 
Germany. Further justification for 
taking an optimistic view of the pos- 
sibilities in the area of international 
co-operation was found in the pres- 
ence at the institute of A. H. Chaplin 
of the British Museum and Ludwig 
Sickmann of the Cologne University 
Library School, both members of the 
Cataloging Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library As- 
sociations. 

Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Sickmann 
took a very active part in all sessions 
of the institute. Their comments re- 
vealed a remarkable degree of agree- 
ment with the direction in which 
catalog code revision in America had 
moved so far. 

Concrete plans for the promotion 
of international co-operation looking 
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toward agreement on the principles 
governing rules of entry are by now 
pretty well settled. The plans include, 
under International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations sponsorship, a 
meeting of a _conference-planning 
committee in Europe next year, to be 
followed by an international confer- 
ence on cataloging rules in 1960 or 
1961. The prospects of attaining 
worthwhile results in this area ap- 
peared so promising to the Code Re- 
vision Committee and the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Di- 
vision of ALA as to justify any 
necessary delay in the final publica- 
tion date of the revised code. 

In concluding this rather sketchy 
report on major aspects of code re- 
vision which received special atten- 
tion at the Stanford Institute, I be- 
lieve it would be well to remind you 
that, as the revised rules were being 
developed, both the Catalog Code 
Revision Committee and its steering 
committee were quite aware of the 
fact that some of the proposed re- 
visions represent radical departures 
from rules followed in the past. They 
have been quite conscious, too, of the 
fact that catalogers and library ad- 
ministrators alike will be appalled by 
the size of the recataloging job that 
may need to be done to bring present 
catalog entries into harmony with 
those prescribed by the new rules. To 
all I should like to suggest that you 
withhold judgment until the final 
draft is submitted and to bear con- 
stantly in mind that, though in this 
age of nuclear fission pessimists may 
take a contrary view, the future is 
longer than the past. 











International Conference on 
Scientific Information, a Report 


CARL FROMMHERZ 


Head of Cataloging Department 
University of Illinois Library, Chicago Undergraduate Division 


URRENT RESEARCH progress and 
C problems concerning primarily 
the storage and retrieval of informa- 
tion were the objectives of this con- 
ference, held in Washington, D. C., 
November 16-21, 1958. Seven areas 
for discussion were set up as the 
scope of a week-long series of meet- 
ings. These areas were: (1) The 
literature and reference needs of sci- 
entists—knowledge now available and 
methods of ascertaining require- 
ments; (2) The function and effec- 
tiveness of abstracting and indexing 
services; (3) Effectiveness of mono- 
graphs, compendia, and specialized 
centers—present trends and new and 
proposed techniques and types of 
services; (4) Organization of infor- 
mation for storage and search—com- 
parative characteristics of existing 
systems; (5) Organization of infor- 
mation for storage and retrospective 
search— intellectual problems and 
equipment considerations in the de- 
sign of new systems; (6) Organiza- 
tion of information for storage and 


retrospective search—possibility of a 
general theory; and (7) Responsibili- 
ties of government, professional so- 
cieties, universities, and industry for 
improved information services and 
research. 

In order to make this conference 
worth the great effort and expense 
involved, it was decided to set up 
further criteria for papers, limiting 
them to work not yet published or 
presented in open meetings, to work 
directed to specialists only, to de- 
tailed description of only those sys- 
tems and methods not described 
previously, and to theoretical papers 
supported both by factual basis and 
by adequate proposals for testing. 
Well in advance of the meetings, a 
three and one-half inch-thick volume 
of preprints was distributed to regis- 
trants. The actual meetings were 
planned with great care and organ- 
ized in such a way that discussion 
was limited to those participants who 
contributed papers, no member of a 
panel being chosen from among the 
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authors of papers in its discussion 
area. This skillful arrangement gave 
guarantee that preprints would be 
read in advance of the discussion, 
and that the same creative minds 
who were authors of papers were also 
in on the interchange of ideas. Of the 
estimated 950 registrants, about 850 
were disqualified from open partici- 
pation. For this group, which in- 
cludes the author of this report, there 
were opportunities to buttonhole par- 
ticipants in the corridors and under 
similar informal conditions, allowing 
ideas to filter through to the meetings. 

Most of the observers and partici- 
pants stayed for the full week. About 
125 were from foreign countries, with 
40 from Great Britain, over a half 
dozen each from Canada, France, 
Russia, Belgium, Italy, and Germany, 
and some representation from many 
other countries. Typical of the pri- 
vate organizations that supported the 
conference and also contributed fi- 
nancially are Bell Telephone, DuPont, 
Eastman Kodak, and United States 
Steel. Eleven agencies of the United 
States Government, such as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, not only 
gave financial support and intellec- 
tual contributions but also were the 
backbone of the leadership and dis- 
pensers of a cheerful hospitality in 
the beautiful host city. 

We are concerned with the over-all 
significance of the conference, par- 
ticularly for library science. This is 
something that might not be very ap- 
parent for some time to come, since 
there were no decisions reached and 
no resolutions, recommendations, or 
even suggestions that carried the full 
weight of the conference. Yet, it is 
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obvious that from a conference with 
this kind of goal, planning, member- 
ship, and leadership there must come 
something exceptionally significant. 
Perhaps in the fall, when the full 
proceedings and papers are published 
(in about three volumes), we shall 
be able to evaluate. 

For the present, we shall have to 
be content with emerging impressions. 
There is a definite need for a positive 
program for the storage and retrieval 
of scientific information. The need 
can be defined as a vexing and 
troublesome problem, the solution of 
which is presently being sought in 
rather disjunctive fashion. 

The magnitude of the need can be 
described simply by the report of one 
participant that the quantity of sci- 
entific information now doubles every 
seven years (1958). So poorly organ- 
ized are our methods of information 
storage and retrieval that, according 
to another participant, it is common 
practice and less expensive to do 
laboratory experiments all over again 
than to do research, even if the exist- 
ence of previous research and findings 
can be taken for granted. Other par- 
ticipants reported that we spend over 
$300,000,000.00 a year on scientific 
research and literature searching; 
that the world produces thirteen mil- 
lion pages of original scientific litera- 
ture every year; that many scientists 
spend less and less time in the lab- 
oratory because of the need to spend 
so much of their time in literature 
searching; that papers in chemistry 
and physics are saddled with a pe- 
culiar kind of half-life, being out of 
date in from three to five years; and 
that many a scientific paper is out of 
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date before fellow scientists find out 
about it because the journal publish- 
ing it may have more than a year’s 
backlog waiting for publication and 
the abstract which follows publica- 
tion may take up to another two 
years to appear. 

In France, Russia, Poland, and 
Japan, to choose some examples, 
there are varying types of solutions 
to this problem. Not one of these 
systems, however, attains the poten- 
tial efficiency of at least two—the 
IBM and the Minicard systems— 
demonstrated by exhibitors at the 
conference. Yet the problem is so 
vast that the cost of either system is 
out of the reach of all but the largest 
firms, or a group of the largest firms 
working in combination, or a govern- 
ment agency. 

One realization that came out of 


the conference was that subject head- 
ings, however artfully contrived, are 
a cumbersome intermediary between 
language and the user of the card 
catalog. Doing away with them, 
getting back to language itself, is a 
thought that many scientists and 


librarians will welcome. Another 
thought is that there is a discernible 
trend away from descriptive cata- 
loging precision toward any dis- 
tinguishing method for identification, 
be it a surname, an abbreviated title, 
or even just a serial number. Yet one 
more thought is the development of 
another trend, toward maximum ade- 
quacy for subject content and inter- 
relation, to complement the trend 
toward minimum adequacy on the 
descriptive level. In the mechanized 
abstracting, for instance, the demon- 
stration produced not only a reason- 
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ably large abstract, but also, for each 
abstract, about thirty commonly used 
words, useful for cataloging and in- 
dexing purposes. Librarians know 
that nothing is more efficient than a 
really specific subject heading, but 
when a machine searches with light- 
ning rapidity through a maze of 
thirty catchword terms, it is not over- 
looking much that will be useful. 
From the standpoint of volume, this 
will have greater productivity, just as 
in the assignment of headings it is 
more impersonal. 

Completely mechanized perform- 
ance of translation, of abstracting, of 
cataloging and indexing were demon- 
strated all week long in the exhibition 
rooms and on the conference tours. 
Lest this sound fantastic, it should 
be added that the mechanized dem- 
onstrations made use of monotype 
punched tapes normally discarded by 
the printer. Even now, technology 
is working on the hurdle here, so that 
we can expect to see a completely 
automatic process, from typewritten 
or printed copy to storage and re- 
trieval, in the near future. The proc- 
ess will be better than what we now 
have in that more information will 
be displayed and more correlations 
exposed to view, and much more 
work will get done without increase 
in effort or cost over present conven- 
tional techniques. One is tempted to 
prophesy along the lines of a sugges- 
tion by Professor Waldo Chamberlin 
of New York University, that an in- 
ternational institute will be set up to 
catalog and retrieve scientific infor- 
mation. This would be done under 
United Nations auspices with an an- 
nual budget of $280,000,000.00, ac- 
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cording to Professor Chamberlin. It profession. We have already seen the 
is likely that lesser, subordinate na- development of a new profession, the 
tional and regional systems would documentalist, and the emergence of 
be set up as information storage a new field, documentation, to further 
centers; these seem to be emerging the nation’s research efforts. 
already. It seems reasonable to think that 

Without convenient and rapid ac-_ the great pressure on libraries as sci- 
cess to data from previous research, entific information storage centers 
there can be no real scientific prog- will cause the emergence of a greater 
ress. As the supply of this data con- capacity for service and newer con- 
tinues to increase (Chemical Abstracts cepts of cataloging, bibliography, and 
alone now handles over 85,000 ab-_ reference service. In pointing up this 
stracts a year), and the demand with problem, the conference seemed to 
it, an insufferable burden is being say that librarians will either find or 
placed on the cataloging and library lose a great opportunity. 





INSTITUTE ON CLASSIFICATION 


The Role of Classification in the Modern Library will be the subject of an institute 
to be conducted by the University of Illinois Library School and the University Extension 
Division at Allerton House, Monticello, Illinois, November 1-4, 1959. This institute, the 
sixth in the library school series of Allerton Park Institutes, is addressed to all librarians 
who have a basic interest in the nature and function of classification in libraries of today 
and tomorrow. Leaders from the field of classification will discuss such questions as 
whether classification is accomplishing its stated aims, the value of the classified catalog 
in research libraries, ‘he use of Library of Congress Classification for research collections, 
the problems involved in classifying special collections, and what the future can be ex- 
pected to produce. 


The Institute Planning Committee consists of Frances B. Jenkins, Donald Strout, 
Harold Lancour, and Thelma Eaton, chairman. For more complete information write to 
Miss Thelma Eaton, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 
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SERVICES LIBRARIES—SCHOOLS—INDIVIDUALS 
MATERIALS The Illinois State Library supplements public library 

ART PRINTS collections. 

BOOKS ‘ , . : : 

DOCUMENTS _ In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
Federal their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
State visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 

FILMS so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 

PAMPHLETS 


Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 





een that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 

through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
EXTENSION by the school superintendent. 
ADULT EDUCATION Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
EXPERIMENTAL directly from the State Library. 
COLLECTIONS 
INSTITUTIONS Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
LIBRARIES postage. 


Selected List of Additions 


LOUIS A. KENNEY 
Chief of Technical Services 


The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
libraries and as a direct service library to state employees and to individuals 
without local library facilities. 

The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, National Education Association, Brookings Institution, and many 
others. 

Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


144 Reiser, Oliver L. Sargent, 1958 
R375i The integration of human knowledge 

170.8 Munitz, Milton K., ed. Free Press, 1958 
M966 A modern introduction to ethics 
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Howard, Vernon L. 
Word power 


Willis, Aubrey 
Our greatest enemy, beveraged alcohol 


RELIGION 


Douglas, William O., ed. 

The mind and faith of A. Powell Davies 
Armstrong, April 

The tales Christ told 


Barth, Karl 
The faith of the Church 


Morey, Charles R. 
Christian art (reprint) 


Hill, Norman L. 
If the churches want world peace 


SociaAL SCIENCE 


Huxley, Aldous 
Brave new world revisited 


Ikle, Fred C. 
The social impact of bomb destruction 


Lerner, Daniel 
The passing of traditional society 


King, Clarence 
Working with people in small communities 


Association of the Bar of the city of New York 
Freedom to travel 


Barber, Joseph 

Good fences make good neighbors 
Buck, Pearl S. 

Friend to friend 


Mills, Charles W. 
The causes of world war three 


Lane, Robert E. 
Political life: why people get involved in 
politics 
Larson, Arthur 
What we are for 
Bouscaren, Anthony 
A guide to anti-communist action 


Balinky, Alexander 
Albert Gallatin: fiscal theories and policies 





Prentice, 1958 


Exposition, 1958 


Doubleday, 1959 


Doubleday, 1959 


Meridian, 1958 


Norton, 1935 


Macmillan, 1958 


Harper, 1958 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1958 

Free Press, 1958 
Harper, 1958 
Dodd, 1958 

Bobbs, 1958 

Day, 1958 


Simon, 1958 


Free Press, 1959 


Harper, 1959 


Regnery, 1958 


Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1958 
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338.2728 
C5928 


338.7 
$744 


338.94 
$419 


343 
L972 


347.069 
N933 


351.74 
M883 


359.0947 
$257 


359.32 
A552 


361.6 
V332 


364.1 
H997 


364.152 
L324 


398 
H893 


370.973 
R539 


371.3 
G748 


371.425 
B973 


371.425 
$498h 


371.92 
C955 


371.974 
B879 


372.5 
L866 


Clark, Joseph S. 


The oil century, from Drake well to the con- 


servation era 


Spence, Clark C. 


British investments and the American mining 


frontier, 1860-1901 
Scitovsky, Tibor 


Economic theory and western European inte- 


gration 
Lustgarden, Edgar M. 

The murder and the trial 
Nourse, William B. 

So you want to be a lawyer 
Morros, Boris 

My ten years as a counterspy 
Saunders, Malcolm G., ed. 

The Soviet Navy 


Anderson, William R. 
Nautilus-90-north 


Vasey, Wayne 

Government and social welfare 
Hynd, Alan 

Murder, mayhem and mystery 


Larkin, Margaret 
Seven shares in a gold mine 


Hughes, Langston, ed. 
The book of Negro folklore 


EDUCATION 


Rickover, Hyman G. 
Education and freedom 


Gran, John M. 
How to understand and teach teen-agers 


Burt, Jesse C. 
Your vocational adventure 


Severn, William 
How to turn extra time into extra money 


Cruickshank, William M., ed. 
Education of exceptional children and youth 


Brown, Robert R. 
Bigger than Little Rock 

Lord, Lois 
Collage and construction in elementary and 
junior high schools 
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Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1958 


Cornell Univ. Press, 1958 


Stanford Univ. Press, 
1958 


Scribner, 1958 


Harper, 1959 


Viking, 1959 


Praeger, 1958 


World, 1959 


Holt, 1958 


Barnes, 1958 


Simon, 1959 


Dodd, 1958 


Dutton, 1959 


Denison, 1958 


Abingdon, 1959 


Bartholomew, 1958 


Prentice, 1958 


Seabury, 1958 


Davis, 1958 
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374.24 
$671 


378.01 
1253 


378.11 
L482 


508 
N563¢ 


509 
$399 


520.9 
K52 


539.76 
B622 


551.482 
H838 


560 
F342 


575.04 
B261 


591.979 
C932 


594 
K2596 


597.6 
C743 


612.6 
D2628 


615.37 
C748 


616.63 
W516 


618 
132 


Snell, Frank 
How to hold a better meeting 


Tead, Ordway 
The climate of learning 
Lee, William S. 
God bless our queer old dean 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Newton, Sir Isaac 
Papers and letters on natural philosophy and 
related documents 


Schwartz, George I., ed. 


Moments of discovery. 2 vols. 


King, Henry C. 
The background of astronomy 
Bishop, Amasa S. 
Project Sherwood; the U. S. program in con- 
trolled fusion 
Hough, Jack L. 
Geology of the Great Lakes 
Fenton, Carroll L. 
The fossil book 
Barnett, Samuel A., ed. 
A century of Darwin 
Crisler, Lois 
Arctic wild 
Keen, Angeline M. 
Sea shells of tropical west America 
Conant, Roger 
A field guide to reptiles and amphibians of the 
United States and Canada east of the 100th 
meridian 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Davis, Maxine 
Sex and the adolescent 
Conference on Immunology and Development, 
Bar Harbor, Maine, 1956 
Immunology and development 
West, Betty M. 
Diabetic menus, meals and recipes 


Imerman, Harold M. 
What women want to know 
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Harper, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Putnam, 1959 


Harvard Univ. Press 
1958 


Basic Books, 1958 


Braziller, 1958 


Addison, 1958 


Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1958 


Doubleday, 1958 
Harvard Univ. Press 
1958 

Harper, 1958 
Stanford Univ. Press, 


1958 
Houghton, 1958 


Dial, 1958 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958 


Doubleday, 1959 


Crown, 1958 





625.2 
L9330 


629.13335 
L221 


629.1388 
A298 


629.1388 
H851 


629.1388 
K92 


632.58 
178 


635.7 
F247 


636.3 
K33 


649.1 
A551 


658.3124 
D285 


658.72 
A414 


658.8 
S644 


669.1 
D642 


687 
F899 


Vault B 
709.04 
N567 
1958 


716.2 
F399 





Evans, Joseph 
Fundamental principles of transistors 


Etherington, Harold, ed. 
Nuclear engineering handbook 


Mallery, Paul 
Bridge and trestle handbook for model rail- 
roaders 


Lucas, Walter A., ed. 
100 years of railroad cars 


Lambermont, Paul M. 
Helicopters and autogyros of the world 
Air Force 


Space weapons 


Howard, Neale E. 

Handbook for observing the satellites 
Krieger, Firmin J. 

Behind the sputniks 
Isley, Duane 


Weed identification and control in the North 
Central States 


Farwell, Mrs. Albert D. 
Have fun with herbs 


Kendall, George W. 
Letters from a Texas sheep ranch 


Anderson, Verily B. 
Beware of children 


De Armond, Frederick F. 
The executive at work 

Aljian, George W., ed. 
Purchasing handbook 


Smith, Charles W. 
Targeting sales effort 


Dodds, Gilbert F. 


Early ironmasters of Ohio 


Fried, Eleanor L. 
Is the fashion business your business? 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


New York. Museum of Modern Art 
Masters of modern art; ed. by Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr. 


Ferry, Erwin S. 
Symbolism in flower arrangement 
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Van Nostrand, 1958 


McGraw, 1958 


Simmons, 1958 


Simmons, 1958 


Cassell, 1958 


Praeger, 1959 


Crowell, 1958 


Public Affairs, 1958 


Iowa State College 
Press, 1958 


Heitman Printing Co., 
1958 


Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1959 


Morrow, 1958 
Prentice, 1958 
McGraw, 1958 
Columbia Univ. Press, 


1958 


Franklin County 
Historical Society, 1958 


Fairchild, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 
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716.2 
K46 


721.2 
H943 


Q 
724.91 


P478 


Q 
728.2 
A673 


Q 
741.5 


N532ns 


Q 
747.88 
C739 


Q 
750.92 
B455 


Q 
757.7 
L729 


759.4 
B363 


759.4 
M275ri 


759.9 
G613zE 


759.951 
$972 


778 
$974 


Q 
782.1 
C951 


Q 
782.8 
R691ro0 


784.4 
C386 


791.3 
B188 


791.4 
C976s 


Kiaer, Eigil 
Complete guide to indoor plants 


Hunt, William D. 


The contemporary curtain wall: 
fabrication and erection 


Peter, John 


Masters of modern architecture 


Architectural record 


Apartments and dormitories 


The New Yorker 


its 


design, 


The New Yorker album of sports and games 


Comstock, Helen 


100 most beautiful rooms in America 


Bemelmans, Ludwig 
My life in art 


Lillys, William, ed. 
Persian miniatures 


Bazin, Germain 


French Impressionists in the Louvre 


Manet, Edouard 


Paintings and drawings 


Elgar, Frank 
Van Gogh 


Swann, Peter C. 
Chinese painting 


Sweet, Ozzie 
My camera pays off 


Cross, Milton J., ed. 


Favorite arias from the great operas 


Rodgers, Richard 


The Rodgers and Hammerstein song book 


Cazden, Norman, ed. 


The Abelard folksong book 


Ballantine, William 


Wild tigers and tame fleas 


Curran, Charles 


Screen writing and production techniques 











Crown, 1958 


Dodge, 1958 


Braziller, 1958 


Dodge, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Crowell, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Tuttle, 1958 


Abrams, 1958 


Phaidon, 1958 


Praeger, 1958 


Tisne, 1958 


American Photographic, 
1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Simon, 1958 


Abelard, 1958 


Rinehart, 1958 


Hastings, 1958 
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791.4 
Y54 


796 
G118 


796.83 
F596f 


799.2 
A835 


808.83 
$254p 


809 
A216 


811 
H737 


811 
M8232p 


811 
M8236 


811 
R934b 


812 
O58zF 


817 
C414b 


817 
C625zF 


817 
P437m 


821.08 
M135 


844 
013 


870.8 
H856 


895.6 
M678 


Yoakem, Lola G., ed. 
TV and screen writing 


Gabrielsen, M. Alexander, ed. 


Sports and recreation facilities for school and 


community 


Fleischer, Nathaniel S. 
50 years at ringside 


Askins, Charles 
The shotgunner’s book 


LITERATURE 


Saturday Evening Post 
The Post reader of Civil War stories 


Adams, Robert M. 


Strains of discord: studies in literary openness 


Hollander, John 
A crackling of thorns 


Moore, Merrill 
Poems of American life 


Moore, Ruth 


Cold as a dog and the wind northeast 


Rukeyser, Muriel 
Body of waking 


Falk, Doris V. 


Eugene O’Neill and the tragic tension 


Cerf, Bennett, ed. 


Bennett Cerf’s bumper crop of anecdotes and 


stories. 2 vols. 


Foner, Philip S. 
Mark Twain 


Perelman, Sidney J. 
The most of S. J. Perelman 


MacDonagh, Donagh 


Oxford book of Irish verse: XVIIth century— 


XXth century 
O’Brien, Justin, ed. 


An image of the twentieth century from the 
pages of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise 


Howe, George, ed. 
Roman literature in translation 


Mishima, Yukio, pseud. 
Confessions of a mask 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Univ. of California 
Press, 1958 


Prentice, 1958 
Fleet, 1958 


Stackpole, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 
Cornell Univ. Press, 
1958 

Yale Univ. Press, 1958 
Philosophical, 1958 
Morrow, 1958 
Harper, 1958 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1958 

Doubleday, 1959 
International, 1958 


Simon, 1958 


Clarendon, 1958 


Farrar, 1958 


Harper, 1959 


New Directions, 1958 
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TRAVEL 

914.2 Williams, Raymond Columbia Univ. Press, 
W726 Culture and society 1958 
914.34 Gibbon, Monk Norton, 1958 
G439 The Rhine and its castles 
914.5 Faure, Gabriel Essential Books, 1958 
F265 The Italian lakes 
914.7 Levine, Irving Doubleday, 1959 
L665 Main Street, U.S.S.R. 
914.7 Schakovskoy, Zinaida Putnam, 1959 
$296 The privilege was mine; a Russian princess re- 

turns to the Soviet Union 
914.8 MacCullagh, Richard J. Van Nostrand, 1958 
M133 Vikings’ wake 
915.6 Badeau, John S. Friendship Press, 1958 
B133 Lands between 
915.6 Lichtenstadter, Ilse Bookman, 1958 
L699 Islam and the moder age 
915.694 Farrell, James T. Herzl, 1958 
F245 It has come to pass 
917 Moseley, Hardwick, ed. Houghton, 1958 
M898 The romance of North America 
917.2 Gage, Thomas Univ. of Oklahoma 
G133 Travels in the new world Press, 1958 
917.2 Smith, Harry A. Little, 1958 
$649 The pig in the barber shop 
917.299 Tweedy, Mary J. Crown, 1958 
T791 Bermuda holiday 
1958 
917.3 Mannes, Marya Lippincott, 1958 
M282 More in anger 

BIOGRAPHY 

921 Woodress, James L. Lippincott, 1958 
B258w A Yankee’s odyssey; the life of Joel Barlow 
921 Broad, Lewis Hawthorn, 1958 
C5635b2 Winston Churchill: the years of preparation 
921 Covello, Leonard McGraw, 1958 
C873a The heart is the teacher 
921 Wheeler-Bennett, John W. St. Martin’s, 1958 
G3472w King George VI; his life and reign 
921 Angelloz, Joseph F. Orion, 1958 


G599an Goethe 
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921 
G763f 
921 
J69p 
921 
M9279 


921 
P358g 


921 
P743wi 


921 
P968ba 


921 
R7793h 


921 
R7795h 


921 
R781} 


921 
T488tho 


928.2 
L933 


901 
D794 


930 
C345 


937.08 
H427 


940.544 
G583 


942.033 
A648 


942.055 
B974 


943.1087 
G88 


944.025 
H611 


947.89 
A565 


Fuller, John F. 
The generalship of Ulysses S. Grant 


Pearson, Hesketh 
Johnson and Boswell 


McAleer, Edward 
The sensitive plant; 
Cashell 


a life of Lady Mount 


Gordon, Arthur 
Norman Vincent Peale 


Winwar, Frances, pseud. 
The haunted palace; a life of Edgar Allan Poe 


Barker, Richard H. 
Marcel Proust 


Harrity, Richard 

Eleanor Roosevelt: her life in pictures 
Hassett, William D. 

Off the record with F. D. R., 1942-1945 


Johnston, William D. 
T. R., champion of the strenuous life 


Thoreau, Henry D. 


Correspondence 


Lucas, Frank L. 
The search for good sense 


HISTORY 


Drucker, Peter F. 

Landmarks of tomorrow 
Casson, Lionel 

The ancient mariners 
Haywood, Richard M. 

The myth of Rome’s fall 


Godfrey, John T. 
The look of eagles 


Appleby, John T. 
John, King of England 
Burton, Elizabeth 
The pageant of Elizabethan England 
Grothe, Pete 
To win the minds of men; the story of the 
Communist propaganda war in East Germany 
Hewitt, Herbert James 
The Black Prince’s expedition of 1355-1357 


Andrews, Allen 
Proud fortress; the fighting story of Gibraltar 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Indiana Univ. Press, 
1958 
Harper, 1958 


Univ. of North Carolina, 
1958 


Prentice, 1958 

Harper, 1959 

Criterion, 1958 

Duell, 1958 

Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1958 

Farrar, 1958 

New York Unrv. Press, 


1958 
Macmillan, 1958 


Harper, 1959 


Macmillan, 1959 


Crowell, 1958 


Random, 1958 


Knopf, 1958 


Scribner, 1958 


Pacific Books, 1958 


Manchester Univ. Press, 
1958 


Dutton, 1959 
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951 
F164 
1958 


951.042 
F265 


952.81 
K41 


956.7 
L856is 


966.9 
C692 


970.3 
H246 


971 
C91l4e 


973 
D318 


973.3082 
C734 


973.84 
B774 


974.55 
H856 


977.311 
G492 


978 
L435 


978.862 
B213 


984 
A377 


991 
B458 


973.7 
F689 


973.73 
$324 


973.7363 
J67 


Fairbank, John K. 
The United States and China 


Faure, Edgar 
The serpent and the tortoise 


; Kerr, George H. 


Okinawa, the history of an island people 


Longrigg, Stephen H. 
Iraq 


Coleman, James S. 

Nigeria: background to nationalism 
Hannum, Alberta P. 

Paint the wind 


Creighton, Donald G. 
The empire of the St. Lawrence 


Degler, Carl N. 
Out of our past; the forces that shaped modern 
America 


Commager, Henry S., ed. 

The spirit of ’Seventy-Six. 2 vols. 
Bourke, John G. 

An Apache campaign in the Sierra Madre 
Howe, George L. 

Mount Hope; a New England chronicle 
Ginger, Ray 

Altgeld’s America 
Leakey, John 

The West that was; from Texas to Montana 


Bancroft, Caroline 
Gulch of gold 


Alexander, Robert J. 
The Bolivian national revolution 


Benda, Harry J. 
The crescent and the rising sun 


Civi. WAR 


Foote, Shelby 
The Civil War 


Schenck, Martin 
Up came Hill; the story of the Light Division 
and its leaders 


Johnson, Ludwell H. 
Red River campaign; politics and cotton in the 
Civil War 


Harvard Univ. Press, 
1958 


St. Martin’s, 1958 


Tuttle, 1958 


Praeger, 1959 


Univ. of California Press, 


1958 
Viking, 1958 


Houghton, 1958 


Harper, 1959 


Bobbs, 1958 
Scribner, 1958 
Viking, 1959 

Funk, 1958 
Southern Methodist 
Univ. Press, 1958 
Swallow, 1958 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 


1958 
W. van Hoeve, 1958 


Random, 1958 


Stackpole, 1958 


Johns Hopkins, 1958 
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New Recordings 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


MRS. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 


Head, Recordings Unit 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 
including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded by LP 
are standard 78rpm. Capital letters indicate major keys; small letters indi- 
cate minor keys. 


New additions to the collection are: 


LP 
781.55 
A416 


LP 
785.5 
A757 


LP 
784.3 
A862 


LP 
783.29 
B118m2 


LP 
784.3 
B234 


LP 
. 785.11 
B531j2 


All purpose folk dances. 
Michael Herman’s Folk Dance Orch. 


Arnold, M. 


Tam O’Shanter overture, op. 51. Beckus the 
dandipratt overture. 

Arnold, Hollingsworth, Royal Philharmonic 
Orch. 

Reverse: Symphony no. 2, op. 40. 


At ease. 
West Point Cadet Quartet, ’58. 


Bach, J. S. 


Magnificat in D. 

Wolf, Watts, Lewis, Hemsley, Jones Singers and 
Orch. 

Reverse: Purcell, Music for the funeral of 
Queen Mary, 1695. 


Barbershop quartet winners, 1957. 


Bernstein, L. 

Jeremiah symphony. 

Merriman, Bernstein, Schuyler Symphony Orch. 

Reverse: On the town (ballet music); Fac- 
simile. 


Victor 


Epic 


Vox 


Angel 
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LP 
785.6 
B651 


LP 
785.11 
B664 


LP 
785.1 
C432 


LP 
785.1 
C512s 


LP 
785.1 
C675 


LP 
785.1 
C922i 


LP 
785.1 
D358a 


LP 
785.1 
D358 


LP 
782.1 
D6831u7 


LP 
787.61 
D853 


LP 

| 785.11 
D988s2 

LP 


785.1 
E56rlo2 


LP 
783.9 








Bloch, E. 
Concerto grosso for string orchestra and piano. 
Franklin, Steinberg, Pittsburgh Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Schuman, W., Symphony for strings. 


Boccherini, L. 
Symphony in A. 
Caracciolo, Scarlatti Orchestra of Naples. 
Reverse: Symphony in c. 


Chadwick, G. 
Symphonic sketches. 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orch. 


Chavez, C. 
Sinfonia India; Moncayo, Huapango. 
Chavez, Symphony Orch. of Mexico. 
Reverse: Chavez, Corrido de “El Sol”; Re- 
publican overture. 


Coffee time. 
Morton Gould and Orch. 


Creston, P. 
Invocation and dance; Ibert, Louisville con- 
certo. 
Whitney, Louisville Orch. 
Reverse: Cowell, Symphony no. 11. 


Dello Joio, N. 
Air power (symphonic suite). From CBS tele- 
vision show, “Air power”. 
Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. 


Dello Joio, N. 
Meditations on Ecclesiastes. 
Antonini, Oslo Philharmonic Orch. 


Donizetti, G. 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Callas, De Stefano, Serafin. 


Duets with Spanish guitar. 
Almeida, guitar, Ruderman, flute, 
Terri, contralto. 


Dvorak, A. 
Symphony no. 2 in d, op. 70. 
Barbirolli, Halle Orch. 


Enesco, G. 
Roumanian rhapsodies nos. 1 and 2, op. 11. 
Reverse: Liszt, Hungarian rhapsodies, nos. 1 
and 2. 


An evening prayer, sung by George Beverly 
Shea. 
Mickelson, organ; orch. cond. by C. Grean. 





Capitol 


Angel 


Mercury 


Decca 


Victor 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Composers Recordings 


Angel 


Capitol 


Mercury 


Columbia 


Victor 
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LP Festival folk dances. 
781.55 Michael Herman’s Folk Dance Orch. 
F418 Victor 
LP Gliere, R. 
785.11 Symphony no. 3 in b (Ilia Mourometz), op. 42. 
G559s30 Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. Columbia 
LP Handel, G. F. 
783.3 The Messiah (complete). 
H236m16 Sargent, Huddersfield Choral Society, Royal 
Philharmonic Orch. Angel 
LP Handel, G. F. 
785.6 Twelve concerti grossi, op. 6. 
H236t Redel, Munich Pro Arte Orch. Vox 
LP Harris, R. 
785.11 Symphony no. 3 (1938). 
H315s3h Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Orch. 
Reverse: Hanson, H., Symphony no. 4. Mercury 
LP Haydn, F. 
785.7 Trio no. 1 in G. 
H415tle Cortot, piano, Thibaud, violin, Casals, violon- 
cello. | 
Reverse: Schubert, F., Trio no. 1 in B flat, 
op. 99. Angel 
LP Honegger, A. 
785.1 Pacific 231; Rugby; Mouvement symphonique 
H772 no. 3. 
Scherchen, London Philharmonic Orch. 
Reverse: Prelude pour “La Tempete”; Pastorale 
d’ete; Chante de joie. Westminster 
LP Ives, C. 
785.11 Symphony no. 2. 
195s2 Adler, Vienna Orch. SPA 
LP Ives, C. 
785.11 Three places in New England (New England 
I95t symphony). 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Symphony no. 3. Mercury 
LP Lalo, V. 
785.6 Concerto in d minor for cello and orchestra. 
L212c De Machula, Van Otterloo, Hague Philharmonic 
Orch. 
Reverse: Bloch, Schelomo rhapsody. Epic 
LP Last recital. 
786.4 Dinu Lipatti, piano. 
L349 Angel 
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LP 
785.11 
L774h 


LP 
784.3 
M214L 


LP 
786.4 
M733 


LP 
781.66 
M822 


LP 
787.5 
P877 


LP 
783.9 
P898 


LP 
785.6 
P964c3c 


LP 
786.41 
P964s 


LP 
785.1 
R25264 


LP 
785.7 
R252f3 


LP 
785.11 
R434p3 


Liszt, F. 
Heard on the mountain (Ce qu’on entend sur 
la montagne). 
Rother, Berlin Radio Orch. 
Reverse: Tasso-Lamento e trionfo. Zaun, Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orch. 


Mahler, G. 
Das lied von der erde (The song of the earth). 
Van Beinum, Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orch. 
Side four: Lieder eine fahrenden gesellen 
(Songs of a wayfarer). 


Mompou, F. 
Piano music. 
Mompou, piano. 


Moore, G. 
The unashamed accompanist. 
Moore, narrator and pianist. 


Pour la harpe (for the harp). Songs of French 
origin transcribed for harp. 
M. Grandjany, harp. 


Praise God in his sanctuary. 
Precht, Concordia Seminary Chorus (Spring- 
field, Iil.). 


Prokofieff, S. 
Concerto no. 3 in C for piano and orch., op. 26; 
Suggestion diabolique, op. 4, no. 4. 
Prokofieff, Coppola, London Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Seventeen piano pieces. 


krokofieff, S. 
Sonata no. 1 in f for piano, op. 1; Sonata no. 2 
in d for piano, op. 14. 
Boukoff, piano. 
Reverse: Sonata no. 3 in a for piano, op. 28; 
Sonata no. 4 in c for piano, op. 29. 


Ravel, M. 
Bolero; La valse. 
Bernstein, New York Philharmonic Orch. 
Reverse: Rapsodie Espagnole. 


Ravel, M. 
Quartet in F. 
Budapest Quartet. 
Reverse: Debussy, A., Quartet in g, op. 10. 


Respighi 
Pines of Rome. 
Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. 
Reverse: Fountains of Rome. 
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Urania 


Epic 


Angel 


Angel 


Capitol 


Seminary 


Angel 


Westminster 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Columbia 
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LP 
785.1 
R554 


LP 
785.1 
R554r 


LP 
785.1 
R577c3 


LP 
785.1 
R577s 


LP 
782 
R691f 


LP 
782 
R691ma 


LP 
782 
R691ir 


LP 
783.296 
$114 


LP 
787.1 
$152i2 


LP 
785.11 
$152s30 


Riegger, W. 
New dance; Hovhaness, Concerto no. 1 for 
Orch. (Arevakal). 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Cowell, Symphony no. 4 (Short sym- 
phony). 


Riegger, W. 

Romanza; Music for orchestra; Antonini, St. 
Cecilia Academy Symphony Orch. of Rome. 
Dance rhythms; Buketoff, Oslo Philharmonic 
Orch. 

Reverse: Avshalomov, The taking of T’ung 
Kuan, Cazden, Three ballads from the Cats- 
kills. Buketoff, Oslo Philharmonic Orch. 


Rimskii-Korsakov, N. 
Capriccio espanol, op. 34; Granados, Spanish 
dance; Andaluzia, no. 5 in e, op. 37. 
Argenta, London Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Chabrier, Espana; Moszowski, Five 
Spanish dances, op. 12. 


Rimskii-Korsakov, N. 
Symphonietta on Russian themes. 
Swoboda, Vienna Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Quintet in B flat for piano and winds. 


Rodgers, R. 
Flower drum song. (original cast). 


Rodgers, R. 
Mary Martin sings, Richard Rodgers plays. 


Rodgers, R. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein songs. 
Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians. 


Sabbath in the synagogue. 

Presented by Jewish Music Documentary So- 
ciety. S. Silbermintz, cond., Cantor Sholom 
Katz with male choir. 


Saint-Saens, C. 
Introduction and Rondo capriccioso, op. 28; 
Ravel, Tzigane, Stern, Ormandy, Phila. Orch. 
Reverse: Wieniawski, Concerto no. 2 in d for 
violin and orch., op. 22. 


Saint-Saens, C. 
Symphony no. 3 in c minor, op. 78. 
E. P. Biggs, Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. 
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Mercury 


Composers Recordings 


London 


Westminster 


Columbia 


Victor 


Decca 


Westminster 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Ee 
2 ta. OL . 
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LP 
787.1 
$243f 


LP 
786.4 
$371 


LP 
785.7 
$371 


LP 
786.41 
$384sb3 


LP 
785.7 
T249s2 


LP 
785.11 
T249sls 


LP 
784.3 
V371 


LP 
785.11 
V371s4 


Sarasate, P. 
Zigeunerweisen, op. 20, no. 1; Saint-Saens, 
Havanaise, op. 83. 
Francescatti, Smith, Columbia Symphony Orch. 
Reverse: Saint-Saens, Introduction and Rondo 
capriccioso, op. 78; Chausson, Poeme, op. 25. 
Francescatti, Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch. 


Schonberg, A. 
Complete piano music. 
Steuerman, piano. 


Schonberg, A. 
Quintet for wind instruments, op. 26. 
Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet. 


Schubert, F. 
Sonata in B flat for piano, op. post. 
A. Schnabel. 
Reverse: Allegretto in c. 


Tchaikovski, P. 
Souvenir de Florence, op. 70; Sextet for strings. 
Kogan, Gilels, Barshai, Talalian, Knushevitsky, 


Rostropovich. 
Reverse: Handoshkin, Variations on a Russian 
theme. 


Tchaikovski, P. 
Symphony no. 1 in g, op. 13 (Winter day- 
dreams). 
Swarowsky, Vienna Philharmusica Symphony 
Orch. 


Vaughan-Williams, R. 

Serenade to music; Fantasia on Greensleeves, 
Sargent, London Symphony Orch., chorus and 
soloists. 

Reverse: Toward the Unknown Region; The 


wasps: overture. 


Vaughan-Williams, R. 
Symphony no. 4 in f minor. 
Mitropoulos, Philharmonic Orch. of New York. 
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Columbia 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Angel 


Monitor 


Urania 


Angel 


Columbia 
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SLA Translation Center 


RICHARD ALBAN DAVIS, Chief 


7. STATE of Illinois has within 
its borders a unique library- 
sponsored organization. This is the 
Special Libraries Association Trans- 
lation Center, located at the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago. It is 
unique in that it is the national de- 
pository for English translations of 
foreign scientific and technical litera- 
ture. Although it serves not only the 
United States but all the countries of 
the world, it should be of particular 
interest to Illinois librarians because 
of its proximity to their libraries. 

The Translation Center is a co- 
operative collection and dissemina- 
tion agency for translations into the 
English language made anywhere in 
the world. For the most part the 
works deposited are of a scientific 
nature, but a small per cent fall into 
the fields of behavioral science, eco- 
nomics, and the social sciences in 
general. Where these _ translations 
come from and how they reach the 
Center is best told in the history 
of the Center. 

It began as the SLA Translation 


Pool, a small co-operative project 
of some company librarians from 
the Sci-Tech Division of SLA. These 
librarians had seen the rising demand 
from their respective companies’ sci- 
entific and technical personnel for 
English translations, were aware of 
the high cost of translating, and had 
noticed that duplicate translations of 
individual articles were made by the 
various companies. It was decided 
that by pooling the translations made 
by their companies they could offer 
better service, reduce the collective 
cost of translation, and prevent dup- 
lication of effort. 

The Pool grew slowly at first, 
handled by volunteers from the SLA 
Translation Committee. It was soon 
realized that the translations would 
have to be centrally located to be 
made available to all who were in- 
terested in the project. In 1953 the 
SLA Translation Committee, by ar- 
rangement with Herman H. Henkle, 
librarian of the John Crerar Library, 
decided to house the translations at 
the Crerar Library. In order to make 
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the collection best serve the persons 
interested, the S.L.A. List of Trans- 
lations was published in January, 
1954. This was an author index of 
all translations received by the Pool 
up to October 1, 1953. It listed about 
one thousand translations which 
were available at the Pool. 

The original List met with such 
success that an S.L.A. List of Trans- 
lations, Supplement was issued in 
September, 1954, including all trans- 
lations received by the Pool since 
October, 1953. At this time a total 
of about sixteen hundred translations 
had been listed as being available. 

In October, 1953, the Library of 
Congress began issuing the monthly 
publication, Bibliography of Trans- 
lations from Russian Scientific and 
Technical Literature, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the National Science 
Foundation and the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. This 
caused the SLA Translation Pool to 
transfer its translations of Russian 
material to the National Science 
Foundation, which in turn sent them 
to the Library of Congress as a de- 
pository. Because of this, the Sup- 
plement listed only translations from 
non-Russian languages. 

An increasing number of non-Rus- 
sian translations deposited by gov- 
ernment agencies, companies, uni- 
versities, technical societies, research 
institutes, and individuals encour- 
aged the SLA Translation Commit- 
tee to begin the publication of a 
monthly bulletin listing all of the 
translations being received. This new 
publication, Translation Monthly, 
began with Volume I, Numbers 1-10, 
January-October, 1955, and contained 
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a list of 883 translations, arranged 
by author, which had been received 
since the Supplement was published. 
By the end of 1955 there had been 
1,053 translations listed, and an 
author index was published for the 
volume. There was now a total cata- 
loged collection of some 2,700 trans- 
lations. The 1956 issues of Transla- 
tion Monthly listed an additional 
1,538 translations from non-Russian 
languages, bringing the Pool’s total 
collection to about 4,400 translations. 

At the end of 1956 the Bibliogra- 
phy of Translations from Russian 
Scientific and Technical Literature 
ceased publication, having put out 
thirty-nine issues with author in- 
dexes covering Lists 1 to 15, Lists 
16 to 27, and Lists 28 to 39. Each 
issue had been arranged in broad 
subject categories and also had list- 
ed translations available from com- 
mercial translation agencies and other 
governmental organizations. Copies 
of all the Russian translations col- 
lected by the Library of Congress 
were transferred to the SLA Trans- 
lation Pool, along with the catalog 
cards and all undistributed issues 
of the Bibliography of Translations. 
These are still available and can be 
ordered from the Translation Center. 

Now that the Translation Pool 
was the central depository for all 
English-language translations, the 
name was changed to the SLA Trans- 
lation Center (January, 1957). Trans- 
lation Monthly began to list transla- 
tions in broad subject categories with 
monthly author indexes accumulated 
every six months; translations from 
both Russian and non-Russian lan- 
guages were listed, as well as trans- 
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lations available from locations other 
than the Center. 

By the end of 1957 there were 
18,278 cataloged and listed transla- 
tions located in the Center. This 
tremendous increase resulted from 
the receipt of more than 6,000 trans- 
lations by the Center during 1957, 
the deposit of 4,660 translations from 
the Library of Congress when their 
publication ceased, and the clearing 
up of an arrearage of some 3,200 
uncataloged translations. 

Such growth needed more than vol- 
unteer help. In 1955 and 1956 all the 
work was done by part-time assign- 
ment of members from the staff of 
Crerar Library, but 1957 saw an in- 
crease in staff to three full-time em- 
ployees. By the end of 1958, there 
were six full-time employees and one 
part-time employee. 

Now there were 23,535 cataloged 
and listed translations in the Center. 
Of these 9,674 were from Russian 
and 13,861 were from other lan- 
guages. A total of 17,976 translations 
had been requested and 9,988 sup- 
plied. The low percentage of filled 
requests results from the fact that 
a large number of inquiries are from 
persons who have not checked any 
of the Center’s lists but are merely 
trying it as a possible source. 

With the transfer of the Russian 
translations from the Library of Con- 
gress, the Center began to receive 
financial support in the form of 
grants from the National Science 
Foundation and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Also in 1957 the 
John Crerar Library received a grant 
of $3,000 from Smith, Kline and 
French to be used in the furthering 
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of translation activities. In 1958 
SLA received a grant of $25,000 from 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute to be used to expand the Cen- 
ter’s activitites. 

With the December, 1958, issue, 
Translation Monthly ceased publi- 
cation. It has been succeeded by 
Technical Translations, which is 
published semimonthly by the Office 
of Technical Services of the United 
States Department of Commerce and 
may be obtained from that office at 
a subscription price of $12.00 per 
year. A co-operative arrangement be- 
tween the SLA Translation Center 
and the Office of Technical Services 
gives the Center responsibility for 
the collection of translations from all 
nongovernmental agencies (indus- 
tries, societies, universities, research 
institutes, etc.), both domestic and 
foreign, and gives OTS responsibility 
for the collection of translations from 
all governmental agencies, both do- 
mestic and foreign. One copy of each 
translation deposited in the Center 
is retained by the Center, and a dup- 
licate is sent to OTS to be abstracted, 
cataloged, indexed, and eventually 
deposited in the Library of Congress. 
One copy of each translation received 
by OTS is sent to the Center and a 
second copy is deposited with the 
Library of Congress after it has been 
processed. 

This agreement was made with 
OTS in the hope of increasing the 
number of translations made avail- 
able each year. In the past, some 
government agencies were reluctant 
to deposit their translations with the 
Center but indicated that they 


would be co-operative with OTS, 
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another governmental agency. The 
Translation Center, now freed of the 
responsibility of collecting from gov- 
ernment agencies, can devote more of 
its time to the nongovernment agen- 
cies. Under this co-operative effort 
the number of translations made 
available may rise as high as ten 
thousand per year. 

Most of the 9,988 requests have 
been filled by photoduplication of 
the translations in the Center’s files. 
For about 5 per cent of the requests, 
the Center is unable to photoduplicate 
the translation; in these cases a loan 
is made. Before ordering translations 
from the Center it is best to consult 
Translation Monthly, the S.L.A. List 
of Translations and Supplement, and 
the Bibliography of Translations 
from Russian Scientific and Tech- 
nical Literature, back issues of which 
can be purchased from the Transla- 
tion Center. For current receipts, 
Technical Translations is the only 
source. 

Because of the increased interest 
in foreign scientific materials, about 
sixty Russian scientific journals are 
either being translated completely or 
are having large parts translated on 
a regular basis. A large proportion 
of these is available in the regular 
collections of the John Crerar Li- 
brary. In addition, there are great 
numbers of articles from _ lesser 
known Russian journals being trans- 
lated and deposited in the Center. 
Second to Russian in popularity of 
translation is German material, fol- 
lowed by French, Italian, and Span- 
ish. The call for translations of these 
more common European languages 
means that in spite of the langauge 
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requirements in most universities and 
colleges, there are still a large num- 
ber of American scientists who re- 
quire English translations so they 
can read foreign science literature. 
After the European languages, the 
most-demanded translations are from 
Japanese, which is an indication of 
the rising influence of Japanese sci- 
entific literature. 

The Translation Center has become 
increasingly important as a storage 
place for translations of articles, 
books, and parts of books. The rea- 
sons for which it was founded exist 
to an even greater degree today. Cost 
of translating the average article from 
any language into English runs be- 
tween $50.00 and $100.00, and it is 
a waste of the nation’s scientific man- 
power to duplicate this effort and ex- 
pense. In every field the costs of re- 
search are constantly on the rise, and 
the Translation Center provides one 
way of reducing these costs and at 
the same time increasing the amount 
of scientific and technical literature 
available. 

All nongovernmental organizations 
making translations are urged to de- 
posit a copy with the Center so it 
may be available to others. Two 
main objections to this depositing 
seem to exist: (1) the security of 
the company or organization donat- 
ing the translation may be compro- 
mised, and (2) after a group spends 
money to have a translation made, 
it may ask why the translation 
should be given away. 

As an answer to the first objection, 
the Center requests each depositing 
organization to remove all identifi- 
cation which would reveal its name 
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or the names of its employees. Every 
translation received is further checked 
by the Center to determine if any 
identifying markings remain, and if 
so, they are deleted. After the trans- 
lation goes into the central pool, it 
is impossible to associate it with any 
particular organization because so 
many translations are received from 
such a variety of agencies. 

The second objection is answered 
by stressing the fact that this is a 
co-operative program through which 
all of the scientific community bene- 
fits. The translation dollar of each 
organization co-operating with the 
Center can go further because of the 
other agencies that have contributed. 

SLA Translation Center is not the 
only organization which has been en- 
deavoring to evolve a co-operative 
scheme for listing translations. 
ASLIB (Association of Special Li- 
braries and Information Bureaux) in 
Great Britain has been collecting the 
locations of translations in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and making their 
locations known to any inquirer. 
Their scheme differs from that of 
the Center in that they do not retain 
the physical copies of the transla- 
tions but only list their availability. 
DSIR (Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research) in Great Britain 
has been collecting and disseminating 
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copies of Russian translations to the 
British Commonwealth. INSDOC 
(Indian National Scientific Docu- 
mentation Center) in India, CSIRO 
(Commonwealth Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Organization) in 
Australia, and the National Research 
Ccuncil of Canada have been co- 
operating in the collection of trans- 
lations made in their countries and 
making them available through either 
DSIR or ASLIB. As of January, 
1959, the DSIR Lending Library Unit 
in Great Britain began the publica- 
tion of the LLU Translations Bulle- 
tin. This new publication includes 
those translations of Russian materi- 
al which are available for loan to 
British organizations. In addition, 
the Bulletin contains articles about 
translation work in general and some 
actual translations of Russian arti- 
cles particularly in demand. 

There have been many co-opera- 
tive ventures among librarians in the 
United States, and this is sometimes 
the only way that a goal can be 
achieved. In the case of translations, 
no single organization could invest 
the amount of money needed to make 
the translations that are wanted by 
American scientists and technicians. 
It is a compliment to the Center’s 
contributors that they realize the im- 
portance of this project to the sci- 
entific wealth of the nation. 
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Bibliotherapy 


Patients in Hospital and Sanitarium Situations 


MRS. PEARL G. ELLIOTT 
Rockford Public Library 


pen PURPOSE of this talk is to 
acquaint you with the use of 
books as therapy for children and 
young adults in hospitals, so that 
when you are asked for books for 
those who are ill you will have a 
greater understanding of what they 
require in reading material. I shall 
endeavor to speak of the physically 
ill children and young adults and not 
those with mental disturbances, but 
the two are so closely bound that it 
is almost impossible to keep to one 
aspect. I ask Dr. DesLauriers' to for- 
give me if I trespass in his territory. 

In speaking to a group of librarians 
it is not necessary to explain biblio- 


Talk given to Children’s Librarians’ Section, 
ILA Conference, Rockford, October 24, 1958. Mrs. 
Elliott is in charge of the Rockford Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium library and the Swedish 
American Hospital patients’ library in Rockford. 
She served two years as hospital librarian at 
Camp Grant during World War II and as a sub- 
stitute in Rockford hospital libraries for several 
years following the war. 

i“The Language of Childhood,” by Austin 
DesLauriers, was given at the same meeting as 
Mrs. Elliott’s talk and appeared in the February, 
1959, issue of Jilinois Libraries. 


therapy. Each one of you can readily 
recall several specific incidents in 
which a book you suggested for a 
child or young adult has had a direct 
and helpful influence in that young 
person’s life. Isn’t that a type of 
therapy? While preparing this talk 
it occurred to me that a better pro- 
gram might have resulted had each 
one of you been asked to present a 
book title and a brief account of an 
incident in which this book had been 
therapeutic. Perhaps it could be done 
in a smaller group. 

How and when are books used in 
hospitals? The following examples 
present just a few answers to that 
question. 

Like mothers, nurses find that chil- 
dren fall asleep with less “fussing” 
if a story is read or told at bedtime. 
In one of the largest children’s hos- 
pitals in Chicago volunteers come in 
for this purpose. 
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In another large hospital in the 
same city, the mother of a six-year- 
old leukemia victim told the librarian 
after the child’s death, “I don’t know 
what I would have done without the 
books.” This child had no interest 
in toys or other entertainment but 
loved books. The volunteer in 
charge of the library permitted the 
mother access to it at any hour so 
that she could obtain books for her 
child. 

As a reward for progress in read- 
ing, one of these hospitals has the 
children read aloud into a tape re- 
corder, with the tape being given to 
the parents. They are always grate- 
ful, tearfully so if their child does not 
recover. At this hospital the children 
also keep a “book diary,” or a record 
of the books they have read. 

The familiar is always consoling to 
a sick child. Walt Disney’s charac- 
ters, among others, bring a smile. A 
forlorn little Portuguese boy, for ex- 
ample, greeted a book of Mickey 
Mouse with joy. In that same hos- 
pital Beatrice Potter’s books are 
available in Spanish. Peter Rabbit 
enchants children in any language, 
but I wonder if Mr. McGregor has a 
different name? 

When an eleven-year-old girl was 
brought from Germany to this hos- 
pital for surgery, the librarian had 
just one book in German, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. After she read that, the 
picture dictionary was a language 
bridge between her and her ward- 
mates. They pronounced the names 
of the objects in English and she gave 
them the German terms. 

The picture dictionary is an old 
friend in a hospital library. In one 
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particular hospital a boy from Ken- 
tucky was a patient in a four-bed 
ward with boys of the same age. 
They all read horse stories but the 
Kentucky boy wasn’t able to read on 
the same level as the others. He 
bluffed at first and compensated for 
this lack by his firsthand knowledge 
of horses—his father raised them. The 
astute librarian gave him a picture 
dictionary which he hid under his 
mattress. With its aid and a real 
desire to read like the others, he was 
soon able to do so. 

Most children who are hospitalized 
or homebound for long periods re- 
ceive special tutoring, and the librar- 
ian need not attempt to teach. Mrs. 
Vera S. Flandorf, who compiled one 
of the lists you have before you 
[“Books to Help Children Adjust to 
a Hospital Situation”], told me that 
as she entered a boys’ ward one day 
one of the long-term patients intro- 
duced her to a new boy this way: 
“She doesn’t know much, but she 
sure can tell you how to find out all 
about anything you want to know.” 
It seems that on a previous visit she 
had been unable to give an immedi- 
ate answer to some questions on 
space travel. She soon regained her 
prestige, however, by explaining, with 
the aid of an orange, a solar eclipse. 

The child who loves to read invari- 
ably has his wardmates reading, too. 
An enthusiastic discussion of a book 
brings a request for a similar book 
from the other patients. Children who 
are able to be up or in wheel chairs 
often accompany the librarian and 
recommend books. Sometimes they 
thrust a book into another child’s 
hands and insist he read it. This 
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happens with young adults, too. The 
listless young girl who shakes her 
head when asked if she cares to read 
will often listen while her roommate 
chats about her selection and then 
say, “I’d like that book you are 
talking about”; or a young man will 
hail the librarian on her return trip 
and say, “Have you still got that 
book about Alaska?” 

It is a very satisfying experience 
to have a child become acquainted 
with books through a hospital stay. 
A sullen boy of my acquaintance, 
who was obviously from an under- 
privileged home, refused any reading 
material and read only comic books. 
One day he did take a book, and 
on the librarian’s next visit he met 
her, face aglow. He loved that book 
and wanted another. A very with- 
drawn little girl never chattered with 
her roommates nor did she read. The 
other girls had been reading a book 
that contained a recipe, and now they 
wanted a book with more recipes— 
a cookbook. Then the quiet child 
beckoned to the librarian. “I’d like 
one, too,” she said, “but I’d rather 
have one about sewing.” She was 
given The Hundred Dresses by Elea- 
nor Estes, and that book seemed to 
bring her out of her dream world in- 
to the activity of her ward. 

Even a respect for library books 
can be fostered in a hospital. The 
ages of the children in a ward often 
vary considerably. When an older 
child takes a book, the younger ones 
want one, too, and after a bit they 
recognize the difference between the 
“Golden” books, that belong in the 
ward, and the regular library books; 
then they, too, want “liberry” books. 
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Over the protest of one of the aides— 
“But she tears books!”—I gave one 
to a five-year-old girl. When I re- 
turned she handed it to me, saying 
gravely, “I did take care of it,” as 
indeed she had. She was promptly 
given another “liberry” book. 

It seems wiser to give a sick child 
a simple book; he will soon let you 
know if it is too simple. “Yes,” said 
one little girl, “I’m in fourth grade 
but I read sixth-grade books.” She 
did, gayly going through the “Penny 
Marsh” books and confiding that she 
intended to be a nurse. A hesitant 
reply when asked, “Can you read 
the words in this book?” calls for an 
easier book. When one little girl kept 
insisting that the print was too small, 
it was discerned that she was reading 
on the second-grade level rather than 
the fourth. Good, clear print is al- 
ways best and it is advisable to have 
some books in large type. 

Recently a young woman in a hos- 
pital wearily said to me, “I need 
books to take me out of myself. They 
make the hours fly.” This same need 
was evident in two adjoining rooms. 

In the first was a woman about to 
undergo surgery. Her anxious hus- 
band and her daughter stood by her 
bed wondering what to say. She was 
an avid reader and indicated that she 
wanted to keep the stack of books 
she had chosen on my previous visit. 
I told her of a new little book by 
Carl Jung, The Undiscovered Self. 
“I'd like to read that,” she said, 
smiling when I turned to the family 
with the remark, “It’s a pleasure to 
have such a discriminating reader.” 
We spoke of books for a minute and 
the tension seemed lessened. That 





stack of books was something of a 
symbol. It happens now and then 
that patients ask for a book as they 
are being wheeled out of their rooms 
to surgery; often an unfinished book 
is carefully left open on a bedside 
table to be finished when the ordeal 
is over, a symbol perhaps of the con- 
tinuity of life. 

The next room was that of a ten- 
year-old girl, very small in the regu- 
lar hospital bed with its traction 
apparatus holding one leg high in the 
air. Her accident was very recent, 
and it seemed rather soon to expect 
her to read, but her mother assured 
me that the child wanted books. All 
three that I offered were accepted, as 
I explained that these were a bit 
more simple than her fifth-grade 
books but the larger print made them 
easier to read while lying so flat, and 
the small books were not too heavy 
to hold. These books were probably 
not read for several days, but they, 
too, were a tangible something and 
perhaps again, a symbol. 

Books for children should be se- 
lected with care but those for the 
teen-ager and young adult are even 
more important. As in any therapy, 
symptoms must be studied. As stated 
previously, the mental and the phys- 
ical are very close. In a hospital I 
visited recently, a young amputee 
sat in his wheel chair just staring 
into space. He shook his head when 
asked i: he would like a book. The 
library cart was left beside him as 
the librarian went back to the hos- 
pital library to get a special book for 
another patient. When she returned 
the young man had a book in his 
hand. “I’ll take this one,” he said. 
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After that he took other books and 
requested special ones. The book that 
first attracted him was the biography 
of Dale Evans and Roy Rogers, The 
Answer Is God. 

Most of the patients are not so 
silent; they are glad to chat about 
their interests. A member of a jazz 
orchestra read every book we had in 
our main library on jazz. A young 
lad in the sanitarium had to decide 
on a vocation, and books helped him 
narrow his choice to teaching, even 
to the subject he wanted to teach. 
Often it isn’t as obvious as that; 
perhaps nothing seems to please 
the young patient, and at last there is 
a nostalgic return to a very simple 
child’s book. Then it is possible to 
offer similar books, each a little more 
advanced, until the reading is back 
to a more normal level. An under- 
standing acceptance of this is very 
necessary. 

A famous heart surgeon in a Chi- 
cago hospital remarked, “Biblio- 
therapy? Well, just remember they 
won’t read anything without pic- 
tures.” We can agree with him to a 
certain extent. It is true that illness 
and much medication leave the pa- 
tient unable to concentrate. Surely 
you all have had the experience of 
planning to read something profound 
during a hospital stay and letting the 
heavy volumes lie untouched while 
you leafed through a magazine. 
National Geographic magazine is a 
great favorite with men and boys, 
as are Popular Mechanics and Me- 
chanix Illustrated. Cartoon books are 
a “must” for the young adult. It 
brightens a whole corridor of a hos- 
pital to hear a chuckle and then a 
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laugh. Invariably the cartoon book 
passes from patient to patient. When 
the books are returned it is common 
to hear the complaint, “My visitors 
got so interested in these they just 
sat and read!” A young Japanese girl 
who could not read English found 
much amusement in cartoon books 
and much of interest in fashion mag- 
azines and the National Geographic. 
Said one male patient, “I didn’t 
think I wanted a book, but she left 
one, anyway, and I laughed myself 
into recovery.” The book—WNo time 
for Sergeants. 

Doctors sometimes prescribe books. 
Recently a busy doctor came to our 
little hospital library and asked that 
his patient be given Pearl Buck’s 
The Child Who Never Grew. He 
took the time to explain why he 
wanted the patient, as well as her 
husband, to read that very moving 
account of placing a retarded child 
in an institution, particularly the part 
in which the child does not even re- 
member her mother when she returns 
to visit. The new book, Rough Road 
Home by Melissa Mather, also about 
a retarded child and his family, was 
taken to this patient at the same 
time. 

The sight of the book cart makes 
some of the doctors pause and say, 
“I’d like my patient in room to 
have a book. She needs to get her 
mind off herself.”” One doctor accom- 
panied me into his patient’s room to 
encourage her to read. It is well he 
was there or I would not have had the 
temerity to persist, since she seemed 
so disinterested. Her doctor was quite 
sympathetic, and finally she per- 
mitted Frank Laubach’s little book, 
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Prayer, the Mightiest Force in the 
World, to be left with her. Three 
days later she returned it, saying she 
had read and enjoyed it and was now 
going home. She went on to say that 
the mention of Laubach’s name had 
“rung a bell” in her mind and later 
she remembered having heard him 
speak; so she read the book with real 
interest. Perhaps the book did help— 
one never knows. Harry A. Wilmer’s 
Huber the Tuber is prescribed by the 
doctor in the local Municipal Sani- 
tarium. It gives a simple yet clever 
explanation of tuberculosis, using 
many cartoons. Other books are car- 
ried on the book cart for the patients 
who care to learn more about the 
disease, and there are many. 
Perhaps you have been in a group 
when the term “bibliotherapy” was 
used, and someone said, “Oh, yes, 
you mean not giving a cancer patient 
a book that has something about 
people dying of cancer.” Like most 
endeavors, bibliotherapy is perhaps 
relative in the degree of its effective- 
ness, but I see it this way. The direc- 
tion of many lives has been changed 
by illness, and I firmly believe books 
have had a part in determining that 
direction. Catherine Marshall writes 
of the experience in her books, par- 
ticularly in To Live Again. People 
who are ill have time to think and 
are brought face to face with them- 
selves. Therapy of any kind is dif- 
ferent for each individual. No good 
doctor says that an aspirin will cure 
any headache or that soda will cure 
any indigestion, nor is it possible to 
say that all boys will like the Big 
Black Horse and all girls will love 
the “Penny Marsh” books. We can 
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make some generalizations, but noth- 
ing takes the place of finding out the 
child’s interests and regarding that 
child as an individual with certain 
likes and dislikes. Even when dealing 
through another person—the mother 
or another member of the family— 
this can be done. Isn’t it something 
of a challenge? Doesn’t it give you a 
real sense of satisfaction to hear, “She 
loved that book. Have you more like 
it?” Better yet to see for oneself the 
thoughtful expression on a young 
adult’s face as he says, “May I keep 
this book a while longer? I’d like to 
read some of it again.” Just your 
interest may mean very much. It is 
a small thing to you, but a big one 
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to a child or a young person whose 
world has narrowed down to four 
walls. 

Some years ago when I had a small 
flock of sheep, a neighbor’s hired man 
was helping me clean out the sheep- 
shed one spring day. Not being by 
nature a silent person, I said, “How 
does it happen that the man you 
work for always gets his hay in be- 
fore it rains, his soybeans to market 
the day before the price drops, and 
his hogs sold when the price is up?” 
Without pausing in his labors, the 
hired man shifted his quid of tobacco 
and said, “Ya gotta care!” So it is 
in hospital library work. 





BOY SCOUTS AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Restoring and preserving significant local history is one of the objectives of the Boy 
Scouts of America Historic Trails Program, instituted in 1956. Requirements of the pro- 
gram emphasize co-operation between historical societies and Boy Scout or Explorer units. 


The National Council of Boy Scouts of America has recently issued a brochure 
describing this nation-wide program, including ways in which historical societies may be 
of service. Activities outlined in the brochure also aim to stimulate Boy Scout and 
Explorer interest in American history and to provide an outlet for this interest through 
outdoor activities. 


Further information may be obtained from the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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Building a Children’s Collection 


LEONA RINGERING 
Librarian, Park Forest Public Library 


ATIONAL attention is repeatedly 

being focused on the education 
of our children, and increasingly on 
the quality of that education. Li- 
braries, through their children’s col- 
lections, are playing a very impor- 
tant role in this awakened interest. 
In growing numbers educators, so- 
ciologists, psychologists, and parents 
are recognizing the importance of 
good books in child development. 
While it is not new for librarians to 
be concerned about the evaluation 
of books and about guidance through 
reading, it is well to suggest again 
that we take a sharp look at the 
quality of collections being provided 
to. meet the needs of the space’ age. 
Are the materials we are providing 
keeping pace with educational and 
social changes? Where can librarians 
and book committees look for guid- 
ance in their selection? 

Existing library facilities are be- 
ing expanded and new facilities are 
being established with increasing 
momentum as population shifts and 
new communities or new service 
areas come into existence. It is of 
prime importance that the children’s 
collections in these communities re- 
flect the general objectives of good 
library service—education, informa- 
tion, recreation, and inspiration. Good 


book collections do not just happen. 
They involve a great deal of plan- 
ning and careful selection, especially 
in the face of limited budgets. It is 
fortunate that there are excellent aids 
or “tools” available for the use of 
library planners. 

Of first importance is an intimate 
knowledge of the community and its 
readers. Cultural, educational, and 
economic differences will affect the 
book collection and must be taken in- 
to account in the selection of books 
even from what are termed “basic 
lists.” The needs and interests of chil- 
dren from mining communities, agri- 
cultural communities, and suburbia 
vary widely. However, there are fea- 
tures which all collections have in 
common. For this reason book selec- 
tion tools such as the Children’s Cat- 
alog (H. W. Wilson Co.) and the 
Buying List of Books for Small Li- 
braries (American Library Associa- 
tion) are of invaluable assistance in 
building new collections and in eval- 
uating existing ones. The Children’s 
Catalog not only lists over three 
thousand titles of recommended 
books but also indicates by the use 
of stars titles which, in the opinion 
of competent judges (not booksell- 
ers), are the most important ones. 
Choice of inclusions in the Children’s 
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Catalog is based on the votes of 
consultants who represent the needs 
and interests of schools and libraries 
of various types and sizes in all parts 
of the country. 

For the smaller libraries the 
Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades (ALA) and Basic Book Col- 
lection for Junior High Schools 
(ALA) will be helpful. These lists 
contain about one third the number 
of titles listed in the Children’s Cat- 
alog. 

The publication rate of new titles 
is constantly on the increase. These 
titles, too, are continually being eval- 
uated by competent examiners and 
reported in various sources. The 
Booklist, published by the American 
Library Association, reports evalua- 
tions semimonthly. Junior Libraries, 


published monthly either separately 
or as a section of the Library Jour- 
nal, is another reliable source of in- 
formation on current publications. It 
should be noted that especially rec- 
ommended books are starred, also 
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that even though a book cannot be 
recommended it is listed with ap- 
propriate comment, rather than ig- 
nored. Many of the appraisals are 
prepublication. 

Of special note is the more selec- 
tive list, “Bulletin of the Center for 
Children’s Books,” published by the 
University of Chicago Center for 
Children’s Books. Evaluation is a 
feature of this list. For those libraries 
with very meager budgets attention 
should be called to lists published 
at intervals by the Illinois State Li- 
brary and available free of charge. 

Needless to say, every month some 
books are published and are judged 
undesirable for library purchase. The 
librarian or the book committee has 
a grave commitment to make discrim- 
inating choices of books for the chil- 
dren’s room. Wise use by librarians of 
book selection tools rather than reli- 
ance on the “admen” will enable the 
public library to fulfill its obligation 
to feed men’s hearts and minds and 
bring to the future citizen the sta- 
bility and guidance he so sorely needs. 





Poetry for Young People 
and Children 


POETRY BY INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Aldis, Dorothy Keeley. All Together; A Child’s Treasury of Verse. Putnam, 
1952. $3.00. 
Brings together four of the author’s collections plus other poems. Includes Everything 
and Anything; Here, There and Everywhere; and Before Things Happen. (Gr. 2-4) 
Benét, Rosemary Carr and Benét, Stephen Vincent. Book of Americans. 
Rinehart, 1933. $3.00. 


Poems about famous Americans from Columbus to Woodrow Wilson. (Gr. 5-12) 
De la Mare, Walter John. Rhymes and Verses. Holt, 1947. $3.50. 
All the author’s poems in one volume. (Gr. 4-9) 


Dickinson, Emily. Poems for Youth, edited by A. L. Hampson. Little, 1934. 
$3.50. 

Poems selected from those which the poet wrote for her young niece and nephews. 
(Gr. 6-12) 

Farjeon, Eleanor. Poems for Children. Lippincott, 1951. $3.00. 
Complete text of four titles: Sing for Your Supper; Over the Garden Wall; Joan's 
Door; and Come Christmas, plus other poems. (Gr. 4-8) 

Field, Eugene. Poems of Childhood. Scribner, 1896. $3.50. 
Poems taken from Love-Songs of Childhood and With Trumpet and Drum. (Gr. 3-5) 


Field, Rachel Lyman. Taxis and Toadstools. Doubleday, 1926. $2.50. 
Poems for rather young children. (Gr. 3-6) 


Fyleman, Rose. Fairies and Chimneys. Doubleday, 1920. $2.00. 
Fanciful poems. (Gr. 4-6) 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Children’s Own Longfellow. Houghton, 1908. 
$2.50. 


Eight favorites including selections from Evangeline and The Song of Hiawatha. 
(Gr. 5-8) 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Poems Selected for Young People. Harper, 1929. 
$2.50. 
An introduction to Millay. (Gr. 6-12) 


Milne, Alan Alexander. When We Were Very Young. Dutton, 1924. $2.50. 
The World of Christopher Robin (Dutton, 1958. $3.95) containing When We Were 


Very Young and Now We Are Six (Dutton, 1927. $2.50) has an additional eight full- 
page illustrations in color. (Gr. 1-4) 
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Rossetti, Christina Georgina. Sing-song. Macmillan, 1924. $1.00. 
A nursery rhyme book, and other poems for children. (Gr. 3-7) 


Sandburg, Carl. Early Moon. Harcourt, 1930. $3.75. 
Vigorous illustrations by James Daugherty reflect the spirit of the poetry. (Gr. 5-12) 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. Child’s Garden of Verses. Recommended editions 
are: Scribner, 1905. $3.95, Jessie Willcox Smith, illus. Grosset, 1957. $2.95, 
Gyo Fujikama, illus. (Kdg.-4) 


COLLECTIONS 


Adshead, Gladys L. and Duff, Annis, comp. An Inheritance of Poetry. 
Houghton, 1948. $5.00. 
Poems loved by the collaborators, and enjoyed by their families. (Gr. 6-12) 
Arbuthnot, May Hill, comp. Time for Poetry. Scott, 1952. General edition. 
$5.00. 
A representative collection for general use. (Kdg.-9) 
Association for Childhood Education International. Sung Under the Silver 
Umbrella. Macmillan, 1935. $2.75. 
About two hundred poems arranged by subjects, for younger children. (Gr. 2-5) 


Benét, William Rose, comp. Poems for Youth. Dutton, 1923. $4.95. 
An American anthology. (Gr. 6-12) 


Brewton, John Edmund, comp. Under the Tent of the Sky. Macmillan, 1937. 
$3.25. 
Companion volumes are Gaily We Parade (Macmillan, 1940. $3.75) and Bridled With 
Rainbows (Sara Westbrook Brewton, joint compiler) Macmillan, 1949. $3.25. 
(Gr. 4-8) 


Ferris, Helen Josephine, ed. Favorite Poems Old and New. Doubleday, 1957. 
$4.75. 
Covers a wider range than any other anthology. For circulation and reference. 
(All ages) 


Fish, Helen Dean, comp. Boy’s Book of Verse. Rev. ed. Lippincott, 1951. 
$2.75. 
Divided into four large sections: Story Poems, Outdoor Poems, Poems of Peace and 
War, and Songs of Life. (Gr. 5-9) 
Geismer, Barbara Peck, and Suter, Antoinette Brown, comps. Very Young 
Verses. Houghton, 1945. $2.50. 
Chosen by two nursery-school teachers, for young children. (Gr. 1-3) 


Harrington, Mildred Priscilla, comp. Ring-a-round. Macmillan, 1930. $3.75. 
“A most satisfactory collection of old and new poems for young children.” (Gr. 1-5) 
Hazeltine, Alice Isabel, and Smith, Elva S., comps. Year Around. Abingdon, 


1956. $2.50. 
Poems for special seasons and holidays. (Gr. 4-6) 
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Huffard, Grace Thompson, and Carlisle, Laura Mae, comps. My Poetry 
Book. Rev. ed. Winston, 1956. $3.95. 
Anthology of modern verse. (Gr. 3-8) 

Love, Katherine Isabel, comp. Pocketful of Rhymes. Crowell, 1946. $2.50. 
Poems chosen to give lasting pleasure. (Gr. 1-4) 

McFarland, Wilma, ed. For a Child. Westminster, 1947. $3.00. 

Poems about childhood interests by well-known authors. (Kdg.-5) 
Nash, Ogden, comp. The Moon Is Shining Bright as Day. Lippincott, 1953. 
$3.00. 
An anthology of good-humored verse. (Gr. 3-9) 

Parker, Elinor Milnor, ed. One Hundred Story Poems. Crowell, 1951. $4.00. 
A companion volume is 100 Poems about People (Crowell, 1955. $3.00). (Gr. 5-9) 

Peterson, Isabel J., ed. First Book of Poetry. Watts, 1954. $1.95. 

An inexpensive book of tested poems. (Gr. 2-6) 

Read, Sir Herbert Edward, ed. This Way, Delight. Pantheon, 1956. $3.50. 
“The emphasis is on poems which will stimulate the child’s imagination or that will 
invoke moods.”—Chicago. Children’s Book Center. (Gr. 3-7) 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough, ed. One Thousand Poems for Children. Macrae, 

1946. $4.50. 
Based on the selections of Roger Ingpen, first published in 1903. Four hundred new 
poems have replaced older ones. (Kdg.-10) 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough, comp. Poems for Red Letter Days. Macrae, 1951. 

$3.75. 


Poems suitable for patriotic and religious holidays and weeks celebrated in this 
country. (Gr. 6-9) 


Thompson, Blanche Jennings, comp. Silver Pennies. Macmillan, 1938. $2.32. 
(Gr. 3-9) 
Followed by More Silver Pennies (Macmillan, 1938. $2.50) (Gr. 3-9) 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. This Singing World. Harcourt, 1923. $3.75. Text ed. 
$2.00. 
An anthology of modern poetry. (Gr. 4-12) Other anthologies for young people are 
The Magic Circle (Harcourt, 1952. $3.00. Text ed. $2.00), Stars to Steer By (Harcourt, 
1941. $3.95) and Yesterday and Today (Harcourt, 1927. $2.00) 


Note: Copies of the list, “Poetry for Young People and Children,” are available 
upon request. Write to the Consultant in Children’s Work, Illinois State 
Library. 
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Public Library Section 
Constitution and Bylaws 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I: Name 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be the Public Library 
Section of the Illinois Library Association. 


Article II: Object 


Section 1. The object of this Section shall be to promote the develop- 
ment and extension of public library service in Illinois and to encourage 
higher professional standards. 


Article III: Members 


Section 1. Any person or institution who is a member of I. L. A. and is 
interested in the object of this organization may become a member of the 
Section. 

Section 2. Institutions interested in public library service may belong 
to the Public Library Section but shall not have a vote. 


Article IV: Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this Section shall be a Chairman, Vice- 
chairman, who shall be president elect, and a Secretary elected annually 
from the active members of the Public Library Section of I. L. A. Officers 
may be re-elected for an additional year. 

Section 2. The Chairman of the Section shall appoint a Nominating 
Committee of three members of the Section to nominate candidates for 
officers. Other candidates proposed in writing by five members of the Section 
shall be reported by the nominating committee. The Nominating Committee 
shall present its slate at the annual meeting. 

Section 3. All vacancies among the officers of the Executive Board shall 
be filled by the Chairman with the consent of the Executive Board. If a 
vacancy occurs in the office of the Chairman, the Vice-chairman shall serve 
for the remainder of the unexpired term. 
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Article V: The Executive Board 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall consist of the Chairman, Vice- 
chairman, Secretary, the retiring Chairman of the Section, and the chairmen 
of the standing committees. 

Section 2. The Executive Board is subject to the call of the Chairman 
of the Section but shall meet at least once between annual meetings. 


Section 3. The Chairman shall appoint all standing committees subject 
to the approval of the Executive Board. 


Article VI: Meetings 


Section 1. The Section shall meet annually during the conference of the 
Illinois Library Association. Special meetings may be called as determined 
by the Executive Board. 


Article VII: Amendments 


Section I. The Constitution and Bylaws may be amended at the annual 
meeting of the Section by a three-fourths vote of the members present. 
Copies of the amendments shall be sent to members three weeks prior to 
the annual meeting. 





ByLaws 


Article I: Officers 


Section 1. The term of office of all officers of this section shall com- 
mence at the adjournment of the annual business meeting at which they are 
elected. 


Section 2. The duties of all officers shall be such as are ordinarily im- 
plied by their respective titles. 


Section 3. The Chairman shall submit to the Secretary of I. L. A. an 
annual report in triplicate and shall file one with the Secretary of the 
Section. 


Article II: Dues 
Section 1. There shall be no Section dues. 


Section 2. For members attending a workshop or special meeting there 
may be a registration fee as fixed by the Executive Board of the Section. 


Article III: Quorum 


Section 1. Thirty members shall constitute a quorum of the Section for 
the transaction of business. 
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Article IV: Committees 


Section 1. The Chairman of the Section shall nominate and appoint all 
standing committees subject to the approval of the Executive Board. 
Section 2. Standing committees shall be: Nominating and Elections, 


and Membership and Recruitment. 


Section 3. The Nominating and Elections Committee shall nominate 
members for elective office and make an official report of the nominations 


at the annual meeting of the Section. 


Section 4. The Membership and Recruitment Committee shall solicit 
new members and secure renewals of lapsed memberships. 
Section 5. The Chairman shall appoint special committees as need 


arises. 


Section 6. The Chairman of each committee shall submit an annual 
report in duplicate to the Secretary of the Section. 


Citation of Trustees 


Recommendations for the citation 
of an outstanding trustee by the IIli- 
nois Library Association at the 1959 
annual conference should be mailed 
to the chairman of the Citations 
Committee, Mrs. A. W. Errett, 524 
South Chestnut Street, Kewanee, IIli- 
nois, not later than July 1, 1959. 

The citation is limited toa trustee 
in active service during at least part 
of the calendar year preceding the 
meeting at which the award is to be 
made. The committee will give equal 
consideration to trustees of large and 
small libraries and will give weight 
to the candidate’s record of service to 
the local library and to his participa- 
tion in state and national activities. 
The trustee’s accomplishments in 
promoting library welfare will be 
considered rather than length of 
service. 

Those qualified to make nomina- 
tions and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed are: 


a) Nominations for the award may 
be submitted by a library board, in- 
dividual library trustee, the [Illinois 
State Library, the ILA, the Trustees’ 
Section of ILA, or by a civic organiza- 
tion. 

b) Nominations must be accompanied 
by a full record of the candidate’s 
achievements, set forth on the form 
provided by ILA. 

c) Whenever possible, six copies of 
a nominee’s record should be submitted, 

' so that each member of the jury will 
have a copy. 
- d) Nominations must reach the chair- 
man of the Citation of Trustees Com- 
mittee on or before the first of July 
prior to the annual meeting of ILA. 


Members of the 1959 jury are: 
Chairman, Mrs. A. W. Errett, Ke- 
wanee Public Library Board; Mrs. J. 
M. Maxwell, Highland Park Public 
Library Board; Mrs. Harold G. Van 
Winkle, Wilmette Public Library 
Board; Miss Faith Armstrong, Rock- 
ford Public Library; and Miss Lila 
Stonemetz, Fairfield Public Library. 
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Blue Cross—Blue Shield 


Enrollment for New Members 


The Illinois Library Association has 
received many inquiries in the past 
months regarding participation in the 
Illinois Library Association group 
plan of Blue Cross—Blue Shield. We 
are happy to announce that enroll- 
ment is now open for new members. 

According to Article IX, Section 1, 
of the Bylaws of the Illinois Library 
Association, the following persons are 
eligible for membership in the II]linois 
Library Association group of Blue 
Cross—Blue Shield: 

Library personnel (of a library in IIli- 
nois, a library school in Illinois, or a 
professional library association in IIli- 
nois) who are employed fourteen hours 


or more a week and are members of 
the association. 


Trustees or members of boards of di- 
rectors of Illinois libraries, actively 
serving, who are members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Library personnel who have reached 
retirement age, have maintained ILA 
membership for the five years immedi- 
ately preceding retirement, and who 
retain ILA membership. 


There is no age limit for joining 
the ILA group of Blue Cross—Blue 
Shield. If you leave your present em- 
ployment, if you retire, or if you are 
unemployed, you may retain your 
Blue Cross membership as long as 
you pay your ILA dues and your 


Blue Cross premiums. Once a mem- 
ber, you may keep your Blue Cross 
membership as long as you live. This 
coverage may include your husband 
(or wife), and your children, up to 
age nineteen. It is, of course, nec- 
essary that ILA membership be re- 
tained as long as Blue Cross member- 
ship is carried through the ILA group. 

The Blue Cross—Blue Shield Plan, 
which is a nonprofit organization, 
provides for hospital, surgical, med- 
ical, and obstetrical care. The bene- 
fits permit 120 full days of hospital 
care for each illness or accident. You 
may receive your regular Blue Cross 
—Blue Shield benefits in any Blue 
Cross hospital in the United States, 
or in any foreign country. 

Enrollments in the ILA Group of 
Blue Cross—Blue Shield will be ac- 
cepted until September 1, 1959, with 
coverage to become effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1959. 

Residents of the city of Rockford, 
Illinois, are not eligible to participate 
in this group plan. 

For further information please 
write to: 

Mrs. Dorothy Salchenberger 
Secretarial Assistant, ILA 
6725 N. Rockwell Street 
Chicago 45, Illinois 





What’s News in Library Service 


Public Libraries 


¢ ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

A $201,531 contract for the devel- 
opment of experimental electronic 
equipment for library use has been 
awarded to the Crosley Division of 
AVCO Manufacturing Corporation, 
Cincinnati. The contract, awarded by 
the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., covers “development of an ex- 
perimental, integrated high-density 
direct-access photostorage and re- 
trieval system for library materials.” 

The system is expected to provide, 
through photographic reduction and 
subsequent enlargement, photograph- 
ic storage devices, and open- or 
closed-circuit television techniques, 
including buffer storage for the con- 
densed storage and later retrieval of 
printed and other graphic material. 
It offers a possible answer to the 
problems resulting from the ever- 
increasing volume of published ma- 
terials. 


¢e INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE 

Western Reserve University and 
Rand Development Corporation will 
sponsor a three-day international 
conference on “Standards on a Com- 
mon Language for Machine Searching 
and Translation,” September 6-12, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This meeting will bring together 
about sixty of the leading informa- 


tion processing systems specialists 
and designers from all over the world. 
Expected to participate are specialists 
from Australia, Brazil, Czechoslova- 
kia, England, France, Germany, In- 
dia, Japan, Italy, Netherlands, USSR, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Primary purpose of the conference 
will be to encourage the development 
of a common machine language or a 
series of compatible machine lan- 
guages to prepare scientific and tech- 
nical literature for searching, select- 
ing, correlating, and translating 
by automatic equipment. 


¢ PUBLIC LIBRARY INSTITUTE 

The fourth Public Library Institute 
co-sponsored by the Southern IIlinois 
University Library and the Illinois 
State Library was held on the South- 
ern Illinois University campus, March 
23-24. Ejighty-two librarians and 
trustees attended the two-day con- 
ference. 

Kathleen Fletcher, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Instructional Materials, SIU, 
acted as co-ordinator for the Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Laura Langston, Head, 
Consultant Office, ISL; Mrs. Vivian 
Howard, Consultant in Children’s 
Work, ISL; and Mrs. Marguerite 
Wizranda, Consultant Librarian, 
Southern Illinois Regional Library, 
served as consultants for the program. 

Ralph E. McCoy, Director, Uni- 
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versity Libraries, SIU, gave the wel- 
coming address, and de Lafayette 
Reid, Assistant State Librarian, ex- 
tended greetings from the Illinois 
State Library. Topics discussed at 
the first session included a talk on 
National Library Week, by Mrs. Mary 
J. Rice, Librarian, Harrisburg Public 
Library; a progress report on the 
Southern Illinois Regional Library, 
by Miller Boord, Librarian of the 
Regional Library; and a discussion of 
the “Physical Aspects of a Children’s 
Room,” by Camille Radmacher, Li- 
brarian, Warren County Library. 

The second general session was de- 
voted to children’s libraries. Rebecca 
Baker, Associate professor of Educa- 
tion, SIU, spoke on the subject, 
“Know Children and Children’s 
Books.” Her talk was followed by a 
workshop on children’s libraries, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Howard. 

A dinner meeting closed the first 
day of the Institute. Guest speaker at 
the dinner was Mrs. Carroll L. Riley, 
author of the children’s book, The 
Mystery of the Hidden Cat. Mrs. 
Riley, who writes under the pseu- 
donym “Brent Locke,” spoke on 
“How an Author Writes a Book.” 

The third session, held on the 
morning of March 24, consisted of 
special projects and activities. Mrs. 
Ralph McCoy, Chairman, American 
Association of University Women 
Book Fair, gave a brief account of 
the organization and administration 
of the SIU Book Fair, which is spon- 
sored by the Carbondale Chapter of 
A.A.U.W. Paul Wendt, Chairman, 
Instructional Materials, SIU, spoke 
on “Enriching the Library Program 
with the Use of Films.” His speech 
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was followed by a discussion on 
“Special Library Programs for Chil- 
dren,” which was led by Mrs. Lang- 
ston. The Institute closed with a 
summary by Mrs. Wizranda. 


e BELLEVILLE 

The head librarian and assistant 
librarian positions at the Belleville 
Public Library have been awarded to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Wilbur, profes- 
sionally trained librarians from Iowa. 
They began their duties May 1. 

Mr. Wilbur was formerly head of 
the extension department of the 
Mason City, Iowa, library, and Mrs. 
Wilbur was a field librarian for the 
Iowa State Traveling Library. 


¢ DECATUR 

The Decatur Public Library sent a 
staff member to Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, February 23-24, to study that 
city’s experience with library machine 
operations. Marjorie Stafford, head 
of the catalog department in the 
Decatur library, made the study. The 
library plans to install IBM equip- 
ment during the summer for circula- 
tion control and book ordering. 


° DIXON 

Effective June 1, Mrs. O. M. Kar- 
raker resigned as head librarian of 
the Dixon Public Library to accept 
a similar position with the Albany 
County Public Library, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


* DOWNERS GROVE 

Jessie M. Bryce, librarian of Down- 
ers Grove Public Library for thirty- 
nine years preceding her retirement 
in 1942, died February 1 in her home 
in Temple City, California. 
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¢ MT. VERNON 

Librarians and trustees from eight 
libraries met in Mt. Vernon March 
11 for an area meeting, the first for 
this group. Leo Heffington, chairman 
of the Mt. Vernon Board of Trustees, 
acted as host to the group and Miller 
Boord, director of the Southern IIli- 
nois Regional Library at Carbondale, 
served as moderator. 

Subjects under discussion included 
Carbondale authors; library staff re- 
placements; methods of interesting 
children in library work; fines; re- 
newals; and the relationship between 
school boards and library boards. 
Librarians also expressed interest in 
the monthly “Newsletter” issued by 
the Southern Illinois Regional Li- 
brary, located at Southern [Illinois 
University in Carbondale. 

Area libraries represented were the 
public libraries of Ashley, Benton, 
Centralia, Fairfield, McLeansboro, 
Mt. Vernon, and Salem. 

The next area meeting was sched- 
uled for May 12, at Benton. 


® PEORIA 

Ruth Montgomery, assistant li- 
brarian of the Peoria Public Library, 
retired May 5, 1959, after thirty-two 
years of service. She was appointed 
May 5, 1927, to recatalog the entire 
book collection, then numbering 
about 150,000 volumes. From 1946 to 
1950 she was assistant librarian and 
cataloger. In 1950 she assumed re- 
sponsibility for main library services 
and in 1955 took on the added re- 
sponsibility of technical processes. 

Miss Montgomery is a graduate of 
Millikin University, where she began 
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her library career as a student as- 
sistant. She is also a graduate of the 
New York State Library School. 

Before coming to Peoria, Miss 
Montgomery was cataloger at the 
Illinois State Library, legislative ref- 
erence assistant at the New York 
State Library, cataloger for the 1926 
ALA Catalog, and special cataloger 
for the Evanston (Illinois) High 
School Library. 


® ROLLING MEADOWS 

A library board was appointed and 
an ordinance to create a city library 
for Roiling Meadows was passed at 
a February meeting of the city coun- 
cil. 

The action climaxed an eight- 
month drive by local organizations 
to obtain a library for the commu- 
nity. The new board has the au- 
thority to construct or lease a library 
building and levy a tax up to 1.2 
mills for library purposes. 


e WATERLOO 

The Morrison-Talbott Library at 
Waterloo was the host library for the 
fourth quarterly meeting, held in 
March, of librarians and trustees of 
the southwestern Illinois area. The 
libraries of Columbia and Mascoutah 
are new members of the group; other 
participating libraries are located in 
Chester, Coulterville, Red Bud, 
Sparta, and Waterloo. 

Subjects discussed at the meeting 
included National Library Week, the 
Kaskaskia Regional Library (with 
headguarters in Mascoutah), and 
censorship by library boards. A 
short history of the Morrison-Talbott 
Library was also presented. 
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College and University Libraries 


e ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACK- 

SONVILLE 

During April the French Embassy 
lent the library, without charge, a 
display of beautiful French children’s 
books. Arrangements for the same 
or a similar loan can be made by 
applying to the French Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. 


® UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

URBANA 

Professor M. Alice Lohrer of the 
University of Illinois Library School 
has been awarded a Rockefeller grant 
to spend the summer at the Japan 
Library School as visiting professor 
on the Faculty of Literature, Keio- 
Gijuka University. 


¢ KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG 

The library has received a distin- 
guished gift collection of books that 
Lincoln read. The collection was 
given to Knox by Mrs. Donna E. 
Workman of Chicago “for study, for 
education, and for students of his- 
tory.” To find the primary source of 
learning for Lincoln, Mrs. Workman 
devotedly searched for books read by 
him, taking pains to acquire editions 
similar to the ones Lincoln is known 
to have owned or borrowed. Over 


Compiled by Martha Kester, Assistant Catalog 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division. 


the years, other collections in this 
same field were secured by Mrs. 
Workman. 

In presenting her Lincoln collection 
to Knox, Mrs. Workman wrote to 
President Umbeck: “I have come to 
feel that these volumes would be of 
infinitely more use, were they placed 
now in an institution of learning 
where students and researchers would 
have access to them; where perhaps, 
additional work in this little-explored 
field of Lincolniana might be con- 
ducted. As a consequence of having 
drawn inspiration in the first place, 
to begin this collection, from Carl 
Sandburg, a great son of Galesburg, 
and an alumnus of Lombard College, 
now merged with Knox College, I 
now wish to present this collection 
to Knox, in honor of Mr. Sandburg.” 

The college plans to maintain the 
collection permanently and to add to 
it. Mrs. Workman says, “It is my 
desire as well to continue the collec- 
tions by sending you further vol- 
umes.” 


e LEWIS COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY, LOCK- 
PORT 
The library has received a sub- 

grant of $400.00, distributed by the 

Association of College and Research 

Libraries from funds contributed by 

the United States Steel Foundation. 
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The grant will be used to strengthen 
the reference section of the library. 
A similar grant in 1956 was used to 
purchase a set of “Great Books of 
the Western World.” 


¢ NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE, 

NAPERVILLE 

North Central College was one of 
three colleges in Illinois to receive 
grants from the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries from 
funds contributed by the United 
States Steel Foundation. The $500.00 
grant will be used for the purchase 
of the Decennial Index to Chemical 
Abstracts, 1947-1956. 


* NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNI- 

VERSITY, DEKALB 

Two members of the library staff 
are included in the first edition of 
Who’s Who of American Women. 
They are Bernadine C. Hanby, di- 
rector of libraries, and Mrs. Irene 
Norell, assistant professor of library 
science. 


¢ NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 

SITY, EVANSTON 

A gift of $5,000.00 for the estab- 
lishment of a medical library center- 
ing on the health and psychological 
problems of young adults has been 
announced. The library will be in- 
stalled in a health center to be built 
on the Evanston campus. The don- 
ors are Dr. Mary M. Ray (Mrs. 
Staver Moulding) of Wilmette, di- 
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rector of the university’s student 
health service outpatient department, 
and her sister, Mrs. John F. Dove of 
Lombard. Their gift was made in 
memory of their parents, Professor 
and Mrs. Robert Jackson Ray. Pro- 
fessor Ray was professor of econom- 
ics and foreign trade in the School 
of Commerce at Northwestern from 
1919 to 1936. 

Marianne Yates has been appoint- 
ed librarian of the Transportation 
Center Library. Promoted from the 
post of Head of Public Services, Miss 
Yates has been on the staff of the 
Transportation Center Library since 
October, 1957. She was graduated 
from the University of Chicago, holds 
a library school degree from Rosary 
College, and has had extensive ex- 
perience at the Joint Reference Li- 
brary of the Public Administration 
Clearing House in Chicago, first as 
cataloger and reference assistant, and 
then as assistant librarian. Miss 
Yates is the author of State and Mu- 
nicipal Programs for Protecting Civil 
Rights and, with Martha Gilchrist, 
of Administrative Reorganization of 
State Governments. 


® WHEATON COLLEGE, 

WHEATON 

The library has received a $300.00 
grant from the Association of College 
and Research Libraries in the form of 
credit with the Remington-Rand 
Company. The gift will go toward 
the purchase of a display rack or 
exhibit case. 
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Children’s Libraries 


¢ CARBONDALE 

Vinnie and the Flag-tree, by Mrs. 
Mabel Thompson Rauch (Duell, 1959, 
$2.95) is a recent historical novel 
whose setting is near Carbondale and 
Giant City State Park, during the 
Civil War years. 

Although there is a thread of ro- 
mance through the story, the author 
has used true facts and real names 
of people living in this area at the 
time. An authentic account of the 
first Memorial Day service makes up 
the last chapter, in which the author 
uses names of people who took part 
in this important event. Young peo- 
ple and adults will find the book of 
interest and historical value. 

Mrs. Rauch, who now makes her 
home in California, has had short 
stories published in magazines for a 
number of years. The Thompson 
home and surrounding land, which 
includes a lake, are now a part of the 
Southern Illinois University campus. 


¢ CICERO 

Film programs dealing with travel, 
sports, and music were featured for 
children during March at the Cicero 
Public Library. Among films sched- 
uled for showing were “Scenic Fin- 
land,” “Tackle Teasers,” “Man With 
a Thousand Hands,” “Tale in a Tea- 
cup,” “Music for Everyone,” “Round 
South America,” “Glacier National 
Park in Montana,” “Catching Stars 


of Baseball,” “Holiday in Hawaii,” 
and “North of Northwest.” 


¢ DECATUR 

The Junior Great Books program 
of the Decatur Public Library, begun 
last fall, proved successful and of- 
fered an expanded program in 1959. 

Two groups of sixth grade students 
continued their discussions during 
second semester, studying the United 
States Constitution, the biblical Book 
of Ruth, Plato’s Apology, Sons of the 
Volsungs, Macbeth, Gulliver's Trav- 
els, by Jonathan Swift, Dr. George 
Washington Carver, Scientist, by 
Shirley Graham and George D. 
Lipscomb, and Wind in the Willows 
by Kenneth Grahame. 

New groups started with the Dec- 
laration of Independence, followed 
by Abraham Lincoln, by James 
Daugherty, Huckleberry Finn, by 
Mark Twain, two selections from 
The Adventures of Robin Hood by 
Howard Pyle, and selections from 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. 


e VILLA PARK 

Puppet shows put on by Dorothy 
St. Clair, children’s librarian, Mrs. 
Carl Bodem, and her son, Charles, 
have brought large crowds of chil- 
dren to the Villa Park Public Li- 
brary on Saturday mornings. Big 
Cheese by Miriam Schlein and Many 
Moons by James Thurber have 
proved popular. 














Contributed by MRS. VIVIAN HOWARD, 


Section Editor, CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES. 
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American Library Association 


e CIF NEWSLETTER 

The Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee of ALA wishes to call the 
attention of all librarians to its pub- 
lication, the CIF Newsletter. This 
publication, issued four times a year 
at an annual subscription price of 
$2.00, is published primarily for li- 
brarians. Its first value is to 
librarians and trustees, who are so 
intimately concerned with the pub- 
lic’s “right to know,” but other li- 
brary patrons, especially teachers 
and students, find it useful. 

In 1959, as it has in the past, the 
Newsletter will bring its readers, 
according to the editor, “as complete 
a report as possible of the news all 
along the fronts of intellectual free- 
dom—the freedoms to read, to see, 
to write, and to hear—along with 
special reports on such matters as 
state legislative activities, court de- 
cisions, and local developments af- 
fecting (and reflecting) the climate 
in which librarians play such a vital 
role.” 

Subscriptions are handled by Edith 
Krentz, Subscriptions Department, 
ALA Headquarters, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Checks 
or money orders should be made 
payable to CIF Newsletter. 


¢ MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

A nationwide campaign to increase 
membership and participation of li- 
brary trustees in the activities of the 
American Library Association and of 
state library associations has been 
launched by the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees, a section of 
the ALA Public Library Association. 
The successful campaign of 1958 
added many new members, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, presi- 
dent of AALT, but the association 
is still far from its minimum goal, 
which is to have every library board 
among the country’s seven thousand 
represented in the national associa- 
tion by at least one trustee member. 

The AALT Membership Commit- 
tee agreed at the ALA Midwinter 
meeting that participation in trustee 
activities at both the state and na- 
tional levels will lead to more effec- 
tive trusteeship for local libraries. 

AALT’s program for 1959 cen- 
ters around implementation of the 
Action Development Committee Re- 
port, printed in full in the April, 
1958, ALA Bulletin, and sponsorship 
of a two-day institute for trustees 
on the theme, “The Library—a Tool 
to Build a Better World,” on June 
20-21, in connection with the Wash- 
ington Conference of ALA. 
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